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Clay: Bargaining on Berlin 





ah gentucny’s 


BACK AGAIN... Kentuckys Finest Straight Bourbon! 


Six (yes 6!) patient years of aging have mellowed Old Charter to the peak of 
richness and flavor. It’s the whiskey that didn’t watch the clock! Taste it and 
you'll be convinced. For Old Charter is Kentucky’s finest straight bourbon. 


: 


THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD > STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - 86 PROOF - BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ALL PRE-WAR WHISKEY 











It’s Bower ey unlimited” in the control tower built and 


operated by 


AA at Brownsville, Texas. In this hub of 













: Where Visibility Counts... 
Shermopane 


activity it’s important at all times that an absolutely 


This insulating windowpane keeps fogging and con- 
densation at a minimum... operators are assured of 
better visibility ...and working conditions are more 


comfortable. Glass installed by Safety Glass Company, 


Brownsville. 


Clearer vision is but one of Thermo- 
pane’s* many and lasting advantages. 
This insulating glass unit, the world’s 
most wanted windowpane, provides 
comfort, convenience and savings to 
building management and home 
owners alike. There’s no necessity to 
wait for these benefits in your own 
building or home. Thermopane is 
readily available in more than 70° 
standard sizes, and units of special 
dimension can be delivered promptly. 
Its cost, too, makes it practical every- 
where. 

Thermopane consists of two or more 
panes of glass separated by de- 
hydrated air and factory-fabricated 
into a unit with L-O-F’s Bondermetic 


ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES Shermopane LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 






y) 
clear view of the field be maintained. That’s why ° (6 THE BEA 
Thermopane was chosen for control tower windows. ; iS 

e 

e 


(metal-to-glass) Seal*. It keeps rooms 
warmer in winter . . . cooler in sum- 
mer. Its insulating abilities prevent 
excessive heat loss through shaves ba, 
cut fuel costs. Air-conditioning equip- 
ment operates more efficiently and 
economically where Thermopane win- 
dows have been installed. Thermopane 
even deadens distracting outside noise. 

For complete information on 
Thermopane and how you can bene- 
fit by its three big advantages... 
COMFORT . . . CONVENIENCE 
-..and SAVINGS, contact any 
L:O-F Glass Distributor or write us 
direct. Libbey -Owens: Ford Glass 


Company, 1498 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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IN CANADA, THERMOPANE IS SOLD BY PILKINGTON GLASS, LTD. 
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“-fvery drop of Quaker State Motor Oil 
is skillfully refined by the most modern 
methods... from the world’s finest crude 
oil — 100% pure Pennsylvania grade! 


Retail price 40¢ per U. S. Quart 
including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
2 





LETTERS 


Press Association 


Rankin and petition 


Rankin’s Raiment 


What in tarnation’s name is Rankin of 
Mississippi wearing in your Sept. 6 issue? 
Is it the text of one of his briefer speeches 
or an air-conditioned KKK robe? 


Denton P. Mowery 
Boston 


Representative Rankin says it is a peti- 
tion signed by thousands of Californians 
supporting the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 


‘Overcharge’ 


On page 57 of the Aug. 9 issue of News- 
WEEK you state that “customers [of chain 
stores] were overcharged an average of six 
cents on every $10 of purchases.” The 
statement apparently was an intended 
quotation from a research study which was 
made by me. 

Such a statement was never made and is 
a misrepresentation of the research findings 
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The Tulane 
in hand-stained grain 
or polished calf 


They have everything! 


Arch Preservers give all any other 
fine shoes can give you, plus an out- 
of-this- world kind of comfort pro- 
vided by the justly famous built-in 
Arch Preserver construction. Con- 
sult your classified phone book for 
nearest dealer. E. T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


For Women 


For Boys In Canada for Men 
Scott-McHale 


Mt. Joy, Pa. London, Ont. 





Where 50 tons is a light load 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


HEN a large oil company in 

Texas wanted to move a 50-ton 
concrete block on which a petroleum 
tower tank is set, the truck shown in 
the picture was put to work. Even 
though the truck was up in the air, the 
crew wasn’t. It was just another job 
for crew, truck and tires. Recently, on 
a similar truck and trailer they hauled 
a refinery bubble tower weighing 
180,000 pounds. 

On jobs such as this where extreme 
loads are carried and trucks travel both 
on and off the highway, tires are fre- 
quently bruised. Ply failures and blow- 
outs are common. 

To solve this problem and provide 


off-road traction and long mileage, 
too, the truck shown was equipped 
with B. F. Goodrich All-Purpose tires. 
These tires, like all BFG truck tires in 
large sizes (8.25 and larger), have a 
built-in nylon shock shield to absorb 
impacts, protect the rayon cord body. 
Only B. F. Goodrich tires have this 
modern improvement. 

Truck owners get a four-way saving: 
(1) Average tire mileage is increased. 
(2) Tires have greater resistance to 
bruising. (3) There’s less danger of 
tread separation. (4) A greater number 
of tires can be recapped. 

Off-the-road, the husky cleats dig 


in and pull; give maximum 2-way 


traction in mud or loose soil. When 
used on pavements, the broad, zig-zag 
ribs and large contact atea provide 
long, even wear and smooth, quiet 
operation. 

This unusual tire is typical of the 
continuing developmental work in 
truck tires being done by B. F. Good- 
rich. Find out about the latest B. F. 
Goodrich improvements before you 
buy truck tires. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tauck Ts, 
B.F. Goodrich 


















































It Takes The Fastest ase p 
Woman Swimmer rE p 
36.2 Seconds To 
Race 50 Meters... 


But In Only 














Bayer Aspirin 
Is Ready To Go 





Glass Of Water Test 
Shows Why 

Bayer Aspirin Brings 
Fast Pain Relief ! 























in two seconds. You can see this—see 
what happens in your stomach when 
you take Bayer Aspirin—by dropping a 
Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of water. 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably effec- 
tive doctors regularly prescribe it for 
pain relief... is so wonderfully gentle 
to the system mothers give it even to 
small children on their doctors’ advice. 

So when you buy—be sure to ask 
for genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


WHEN YOU HAVE AN ORDINARY HEADACHE, TAKE GENUINE 


BAYER ASPIRIN 


























Bayer Aspirin’s amazing speed 

of disintegration is mighty im- 
portant when you have an ordinary 
headache, neuritic or neuralgic pain. 
For when you're suffering, you want 
really fast relief. And Bayer Aspirin 
gives you the fast relief you want be- 
cause it’s actually ready to go to work 
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... An error 
was just as likely to be an overage to a 
customer as a shortage. 
Lucire Derrick 
Asst. Prof. of Economics 


(which dealt with errors) 


University of IHinois 
Chicago 


Newsweek thanks Professor Derrick 
for the clarification and suggests she give it 
also to the writer of the official press re- 
lease on her study. That release began: “A 
customer in the average chain store is 
short-changed six cents on every $10 he 
spends, according to Miss Lucile Derrick ...” 





Foot vs. Torso 


In your issue of Aug. 9, the picture on 
page 64 clearly shows that Dillard won, 
as his left foot is clear over the line. How- 
ever, it seems to me that LaBeach should 









Acme 


Olympic finish: Feet don’t count 


have been given second place because his 
right foot is touching the line, whereas 
Ewell seems to be farther back. 
. F. A. CLEMENT 

Panama City, Panama 

The order of finish is determined by the 
order in which the runners’ torsos, not 
their feet, reach the finish line. 


Gerasimos 


At last! Newsweek stands corrected! 
Re Religion, Aug. 23, picture of World 
Council leaders: the bearded Archbishop 
is Archbishop Gerasimos—not Germanos. 
We of Greek Orthodox faith know and re- 
vere this wonderful person. 


ANNE Bertsos 
Chicago, I. 
>... You slipped up on the picture of 
Germanos... 
PavuLine CoNsTANTINE 
Savannah, Ga. 
NewswEEKk stands corrected—along with 
the normally dependable Religious News 


4 Newsweek, September 13, 1948 
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CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


THE MOST EXCITING SCENE IN AMERICA 


Your children are really seeing things. 
Look at this modern turbine-electric 
generator through their eyes. 

There it lies, a giant of copper and 
steel. Nothing seems to move. Yet a 
quiet purr whispers that the energy of 
five million men is being sent out 
through far-flung networks of wires 
to do the work of America. 

Electricity makes America tick. 


BROADEST. LINE 


Electricity comes from giant turbine- 
generators like this. And a large share 
of America’s turbine-generators comes 
from Westinghouse. 

That is evidence of the confidence 
the electrical industry places in the pro- 
ducts and services of Westinghouse. 

It is an example worth following 
for engineer or layman, purchasing 
agent or housewife. 


OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Westinghouse 
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LETTERS 





Service which incorrectly put Archbishop 
Germanos’s name on a photo of Bishop 
Gerasimos of Chicago. Herewith are the 
correct photos, correctly labeled. 





Religious News Service 


Germanos Gerasimos 


ETO Postmortems 

On reading your double-page review 
[Aug. 9] of the recent books by Captain 
Hart and General Fuller, I note that you 
give considerable prominence to General 


\] 
Fuller’s conclusion that General Eisen- | h t| » a ft 
hower committed a major error in strategy ce 
when he decided “on a broad front policy” @ US er In our [ 
in September 1944. 
As a friend and warm admirer of General 





Fuller, I would not care to cross swords ° 

with him in any military discussion wherein always ina hurry —Jim’s “hustle” helped us cut costs and get 
he was supplied with all of the pertinent . : 
doonmentla. 3h heapens that aie ees work out faster. He came into my office one day with 
he has formed his judgments after looking a requisition and a Clary Adding Machine salesman. 
at only a few of the more superficial docu- “Bill,” he said, “wait’ll you see this demonstration 
ments, his chief source seeming to have ? ‘hei F ; ‘ 
been Field Marshal Montgomery’s book, These machines do everything but think.” 

Normandy to the Baltic,” which js ecr- He was right, too. Even on my demonstration- 
tainly not accurate in all of its detail or : 
in its interpretation of what was in the scarred desk, the Clary looked good... faster, easier 
Supreme Commander’s mind. : : . : 

What I would like therefore to point out allan sensed Cee ian Cama. 
is that there is no proof that General Take time to see a Clary demonstrated. Re- 


Eisenhower had decided finally on a “broad 
front” policy prior to mid-September, 
when the strategic failure of Market- 
Garden (the airborne invasion of Holland) 
and the unsound logistical situation of the 
theater permitted him no alternative. 

As of the first week in September, he 
was still considering the possibility of 
victory through a “quick knife thrust into 
the heart of Germany” and weighing this 
against the bad condition at the ports and 
the rapidly mounting supply difficulties 
within the field armies . . . 


S. L. A. MarsHatu 


member, before you buy, be sure to try a Clary. 


Factory-approved service in your city 


Clary 













Detroit p, adds-subtracts- multiplies: 
> Your admirable summary of the books 
by Liddell Hart and General Fuller impel 


= z now eee ee we oe 
me to offer one or two observations. “ bes 
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The Miracle Mistake > attributed to Please send me the latest information on \ 
Hitler—not to send his armor after the Clary Speed-o-lectric Adg@ing Machines. j 
British forces at Dunkerque was, accord- r by AS ! 
ing to German artillery officers, something Above—Clary Speed-o-lectric Model A-1M. NAME ! 
quite different. Those present stated at Other Clary all-electric models start at 
the time that they could not shell or fol- $179.50 plus tax. | FIRM ! 
low the British forces owing to poor visi- CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, General | / 
bility due to mist and sea fog. Offices: 1530 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12,Calif. 4 ©. ADDRESS__.. / 
The German Air Force however ma SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices \ ; 4 
repeated efforts to d tr > ti B . = or Dealers are located in all principal cities. ~ CITY_¢—__ZONE__STATE____ , 
. estroy the prits If our representative is not listed in your ~ SY sea va 
(Continued on Page 10) phone book, write or wire for his address. TO iis Saag at 
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THE SWORD THAT 


PAVED THE WAY FOR 


modern steel 


According to legend, a Damascus sword 
had an edge so keen it could cut a silk 
handkerchief in mid-air. Favorite weap- 
on of the Saracens, these blades brought 
terror to the Crusaders and fame to the 
city from whence they came. In fashion- 
ing these blades, little did the ancient 
armorer realize that his repeated heating 
of the metal was largely responsible for 
the fabulous quality of the steel. 


Not until hundreds of years later were 
the secrets of treating steel with heat 
thoroughly understood and adapted to 
industrial uses. Today, through heat 


oy Rae hs ee eee 
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treating, industry finds over 200,000 
types of applications for this better steel. 
But the use of heat in making, fabricat- 
ing, and treating steel develops many 
maintenance problems in the equipment 
used such as containers, supports or 
conveyors for the parts being heat 
treated. Heat greatly accelerates the rate 
of wear, both mechanically and chem- 
ically, for such equipment. 


One of the aims of Brake Shoe’s Elec- 
tro-Alloys Division is to reduce the 
number of times a heat-punished part 
must be replaced. Its research has devel- 


W Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION — + 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION « 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION « 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION - 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


KELLOGG DIVISION + NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION ¢ RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION +» SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


oped Thermalloy, a series of special high 
alloys that resist temperatures up to 
2,200°F. It assures fewer shutdowns, 
lower operating costs, a more even flow 
of production. 


Brake Shoe seeks to control the wear 
caused by heat. If you have a problem 
involving high temperatures, our metal- 
lurgists and engineers will be glad to 
work with you toward a satisfactory 
solution. Address your inquiry to: 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 












TIMKEN-DETROITS3TRUCK AXLES 









wow HYPOID 


HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 


= is a Hypoid ~— i oie epee 
=e i i —— y the pinion location—offset from the center 
stronger bearings are bigger ~more line of the gear. It is Hypoid's fundamental 


teeth are in contact, reducing loading diff from conventional axle g 
per unit of contact area. 


Cost-wise truck operators every- 
where measure the advantages of 
Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles, 
with Hypoid gearing, in clear-cut 








Torque-transmitting capacity is in- 


terms of increased profits. Hypoid, 
the High-Performance gearing, is 
helping materially to move payloads 
at lowest ton-mile costs. 


The Hypoid pinion is bigger and 





Only TIMKEN-DETROIT 
offers all three types of final drives— 
single-reduction, double-reduction, 
and two-speed double-reduction 


—each with Hypoid gearing 


andin a complete range of capacities. 








NEW TIMKEN-DETROIT “3 for 1 AXLES are indi- 
vidualized to gear your truck to its specific job. All 
three types of final drives are interch ble in 
the same axle housing using the same axle shafts. 


creased. Slower gear ratios are prac- 
tical without loss of strength. 


You'll find these advantages exclu- 
sively in Timken-Detroit Hypoid 
gearing. 


To cut maintenance costs—to make 
your equipment serve better and last 
longer—it will pay you to specify 
Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles under 
the next medium and heavy-duty 
trucks you buy. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
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DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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AUSTRALIA CHILE 





ECUADOR 


GERMANY 





NORWAY 


SPAIN 


URUGUAY 


For business conference or friendly conver- 
sation, you can now telephone to most coun- 
tries in the world. You enjoy all the advantages 
of personal, back-and-forth conversation in 
calls that are easy to make. Just say to your 
Long Distance operator: ‘‘l want to make an 
overseas Call.” 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE (A) 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
infantry at the beaches awaiting res: ue. 
Their efforts were largely deflected by the 
Royal Air Force Fighter Command which 
put up a screen of interceptors out of view 
of the beaches but in sufficient strength to 
frustrate the Nazis’ knavish plan. And 
over 600 trains steamed out of Dover, 
England—20 miles from the French eviicu- 
ation beaches—yet not a single Nazi 
bomber broke through the RAF fighter 
screen to attack those trains as they <lis- 
persed the rescued army over England ... 
{Hitler’s] failure to invade Britain has 
been misinterpreted by many writers. The 
fact was that the Germans required all of 
six weeks to move their equipment to the 
French airfields near the English Channel 
... This six-week period ran from the date 
of the fall of France—about June 22—to 
Aug. 8, 1940. And on that date as soon as 
Hitler was ready, for he lost not a day, the 
“Battle of Britain” opened. The aim was 
to secure command of the air over the 
English Channel and the English airfields 
along the Channel prior to the invasion. 
The Royal Air Force, however, between 
August and October 1940 held that essen- 
tial command of the air in dispute. They 
do not claim it passed to them completely. 
To keep it in dispute was a British victory. 
The “criminal blunder” of attacking 
Russia was not so foolish as alleged. Hitler 
met the Reichstag in the autumn of 1941 
when stalemated in Russia. He had to 
explain himself. He said: “I had to turn 
east because I could not secure a decision ~ 
in the west.” He never spoke truer words, 
but the British propaganda ministry lacked 
the touch to recognize the truth of this 
statement and to exploit it fully. 


WititiamM CourRTENAY 
Montreal, Que. 


For their interesting additions to the 
picture, NEWSWEEK thanks both Mr. Mar- 
shall, former chief historian in the ETO, 
and Mr. Courtenay, war correspondent for 
The London Sunday Times, Daily Graphic, 
and Kemsley Newspapers. 
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he new 1949 Lincoln and Lincoln Cosmo- 

politan are keyed to a new idea: to give 
you truly fine cars... luxurious and powerful 
...yet easy to handle...easy to drive...easy 
on you, the person behind the wheel. 

You sense the Lincoln Idea the instant you 
see the exciting new lines of these great new 
cars. Massive and powerful-looking, low and 
buoyant...they have alook of confident, easy 
fleetness, even when they’re standing still. 


his anew teu 


THAT ADDS TO THE ZEST OF FINE-CAR DRIVING! 





SARs 


You meet the Lincoln Idea in the com- 
pletely new power plant. Eight-cylinder, 
V-type, 152-horsepower strong, it has been 
built with a new flexibility that lets you 
maneuver easily in traffic, sure of its ready 
response. 

On the road, the balanced strength of 
Lincoln’s extra-rigid chassis, plus new 
spring suspension give a new, steady road- 
ability. You'll like the security of the instant 








Power and economy star in the Lincolns’ new engine. Shown, the Lincoln. 


The Lincolns’ new individual front-wheel suspension smooths every road. 


White side-wall tires, road lamps and rear wheel shields (on the Lincoln) are optional 








response in Lincoln’s great new brakes. 

Big picture windows and wide windshields 
let you see more...and more easily. Interiors 
and appointments are superb in their beauty 
and luxury. 

This year your fine-car decision should be 
easy! So Look Into Lincoln...the fine car 
that makes today’s hard driving conditions 
easy on you! 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION » FORD MOTOR COMPANY 









THE LINCOLN IDEA IS YOURS TO ENJOY IN 
THE LINCOLN AND THE LINCOLN COSMOPOLITAN. 
THESE TWO COMPLETELY NEW 1949 CARS 
ARE IN TWO SEPARATE PRICE RANGES AND A 
CHOICE OF MAGNIFICENT BODY STYLES. 





The one-piece curved picture windshield in the Lincoln Cosmopolitan gives you greater visibility...a typical example of the Lincoln Idea of easier-on-you driving. 














MODERN PLANT! 
New Marvinol plant, now in pes 
latest alae seat to assu [ 
ws S division of The Glenn L. 
artin Celiony compounds or fabricates 
in the plastics field. 


WIDE TEMPERATURE RANGE! 
Products made from Marvinol resins 
show less heat deformation than other 

resins .. . offer positive advantages 
in low temperature flexibility, 





Unusual “dry "', 2°. exceptional 
toughness and life . . . may be taste- 
less, odorless . .. ly, quickly cleaned 
««. can give crystal-c 
brilliant or delicate colors. 


UNUSUAL VERSATEITY ! 
Easy to process, Marvmol resin 
may be calendered,Jextruded, 
injection molded, useg in non- 
aqueous dispersions, Formulated 
as unplasticized riids. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATIO 

Expert sales engineers and fully 
customer service laboratory are ava¥ec 
Write on your company letterhead f > 


A leader in research, Martin. introduced « 

the first plastic nose section for aircraft 
in 1921... developed the first leak-proof 
flexible fuel tank, the Mareng cell... used as 
ieee teehee 4 


“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER | OGRE SARE. MAD | 
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kor Your Information 


TRAVELER’S NOTES: Malcolm Muir, 
chairman of Newsweek's editorial 
board, is just back from a European 
trip and has reported his impressions 
to us. In thumbnail form, some of 
these impressions follow. Others will 
be printed in this space next week. 
ECA: It is making substantial head- 
way in its immediate task of supply- 
ing food and relief. But its progress in 
the all-important area of reviving 
Europe’s economy can’t yet be meas- 
ured. Paul Hoffman's get-tough atti- 
tude while in Paris made a profound 
impression. The high caliber of the 
businessmen he and Harriman have brought into the Euro- 
pean organization is particularly encouraging. 

Russian Aims: Key figures are almost unanimous in believ- 
ing Stalin does not want war now, but some fear he may later 
be forced to choose war as the only means of continuing his 
control of the Russian people and satellites. Most think he 
(1) still feels he can get further concessions from the West 
by pressure short of war and (2) wants to keep Europe, 
particularly Germany, in turmoil to block ECA success and 
to provide the chaos that breeds Communism. Hence, while 
he may agree to or even ask further four-power conferences, 
he probably will use them as a means of delaying our plans 
for Western Germany’s recovery, which is the keystone in 
the recovery of Europe as a w hole. 

Berlin Blockade: The airlift is an amazing spectacle. Mili- 
tary men close to the situation insist the lift could supply 
Berlin’s basie needs all winter. A few others doubt it. Stalin 
is said to believe the lift would fail in winter months. The 
only area of negotiation to get the blockade lifted is the 
currency question. Concessions in this field by both sides 
seem the likeliest possibility. 

The lift is not all dead loss. We are learning to move men 

and material by air on a scale never before thought possible. 
Britain is doing a splendid job, carrying 45 per cent of the 
load. The lift’s propaganda value is vast. The stock of 
America and Britain is much higher. Germans and Euro- 
peans generally now believe we mean business. Russia’s stock 
is lower. Morale of Berliners is good. There has been almost no 
construction, but the American and British sectors of Berlin 
at least look cleaner than two years ago. The rubble has been 
pushed back from the sidewalks. This apparently has not 
been done in the Russian sector. There the only change is one 
of attitude. Two years ago the Russian soldier at the Reichs- 
chancellery smiled at me: this time he leered. 
Western Germany: The economic improvement under uni- 
fied control and currency reform is most noticeable. With 
introduction of the new Deutschmark, appliances, furnish- 
ings. and clothing appeared in Frankfurt shopwindows for 
the first time in years. Though still shabbily dressed, the 
people, particularly the children, look healthier than two 
vears ago. Three cigarettes as a dinner tip still bring greater 
thanks than a dollar bill brings from a New York waiter. 


Malcolm Muir 


THE COVER: As American Military 
Governor, Gen. Lucius D. Clay rep- 
resents the United States in the first 
top-level four-power dealings in Berlin 
since the Russians precipitated the 
crisis there last March. For a full 
report on Clay and his negotiating, 
see page 32 (Signal Corps photo) . 








HOMEWARD PATH... 


ILS-2 Contributes to Air Safety ... Improves Operations 


Today the landing of aircraft by means of the radio beam Instrument Landing System — known 
as the ILS—is a routine operation in important airports throughout the world. Accepted as 
standard equipment by national and international aviation bodies, the use of this system during the 
past winter has permitted many air operations which would not have been possible without it... 
operations which were carried out with safety ... providing better service for the public, better 
income for the airlines. “Missed approaches”—the overshooting of the landing strip—are virtually 
eliminated with ILS. The I T & T version of this system—known as Federal’s ILS-2—has been ordered 
and is being installed in many countries throughout the world. I T & T and its manufacturing associates 
have led in the development and manufacture of radio aids to navigation for more than 28 years. 


SLO BLoRE 





Federal’s ILS-2 combines Local- 
izer, Glide Slope and Markers for an 
“on course” instrument landing. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


6? Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary—Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


1T & T COMMUNICATIONS 

I T & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone‘networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


THROUGH 


1T & T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 


Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States, England 
and France, and operate 31 manufacturing 
plants in 22 countries which are contribut- 
ing immeasurably to the rehabilitation and 
expansion of communication facilities in a 
war-torn world. 


WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 





What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Look for an intensified Justice Depart- 
ment drive against lobbyists during the 
rest of this year. So far 1,225 individuals 
or organizations have registered under the 
Lobbying Regulation Act, but the num- 
ber of Lobbyists active in Washington is 
judged to be at least four times that .. . 
Most Republicans on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee favor keeping For- 
restal as Defense Secretary if the GOP 
wins. They like the way Forrestal is car- 
rying out provisions of the unification 
act ... A good bet for Under Secretary of 
State if Dewey is elected is Rep. Christian 
Herter of Massachusetts, a top Dewey 
adviser on foreign policy and onetime 
member of the foreign service . . . A 
thorough reorganization of the Research 
and Development Board now is under 
way. The board, under Vannevar Bush, 
has been cumbersome and slow moving at 
coordinating big service scientific projects. 


Barkley and the South 

Look for Vice Presidential candidate 
Senator Barkley of Kentucky to carry the 
big burden of trying to keep the South 
in the Democratic fold this fall. Truman’s 
Southern campaign tour will include fewer 
stops than originally planned. Democratic 
strategists are counting heavily on Bar- 
kley’s considerable personal following in 
Dixieland. Incidentally, Secret Service of- 
ficials are frankly unhappy about having 
the President appear in some parts of the 
South, as they fear embarrassing incidents. 
They’d like to see him confine his trips 
to Oklahoma, Arkansas, East Texas, and 
possibly Louisiana. 


Warren and the West 

On his Western campaign trip Gover- 
nor Dewey will reveal that if elected Pres- 
ident he will give his running mate, Gov- 
ernor Warren of California, a virtual free 
hand in dealing with Western problems. 
As Vice President, Warren would appoint 
key men in the Interior Department and 
handle such matters as public lands, rec- 
lamation, and public power. Dewey’s 
advisers believe that because of Warren’s 
popularity in the West this strategy might 
swing the Western bloc of states into the 
GOP column for the first time since 1928. 


Trouble Ahead fer ECA 

Criticism of ECA operations probably 
will be heavy at the next regular session of 
Congress as a result of Congressional 
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junkets this summer to study the recovery 
operation at first hand. Representative 
Stefan of Nebraska, who spent a month in 
Europe for the House Appropriations 
Committee, indicates that amendments to 
the ECA act to eliminate duplicating 
functions of other U.S. agencies will be 
proposed. It’s also indicated from Stefan’s 
studies that ECA appropriations for the 
second ERP year will be fought even 
harder than was the case during the 80th 
Congress. Further, there will be demands 
in Congress for an immediate halt to the 
dismantling of German industry under 
the reparations agreements. 


Wallace Vote Estimate 

Republican campaign strategists, eyeing 
the cost of living as possibly their greatest 
obstacle to victory, are beginning to worry 
a bit over another one that may be build- 
ing up. Two months ago they figured 
Henry Wallace might drag as many as 
5,000,000 votes away from the Truman 
ticket in places where they would hurt. 
Now, with the nationwide growth of anti- 
Communist feeling, they are beginning to 
wonder if the Red-backed Wallace-Taylor 
ticket will cut any ice at all. It’s hard to 
place an even bet in Washington that 
Wallace will get more than 1,500,000 votes 
all told. 


Federal Payroll Boom 

With Federal employment jumping at a 
rate of about 15,000 each month, both the 
Democrats and Republicans are trying to 
make political capital of it. The Repub- 
licans say the Democrats are inflating the 
payroll to line up more voters for the 
President. The Democrats counter with 
the reminder that the Republicans prom- 
ised to cut the Federal payroll when they 
took over Congress, but that the Congress 
just ended approved funds for hiring at 
least 150,000 additional employes, mainly 
in the military agencies. Budget estimates 
now indicate that the Federal payroll will 
hit a new dollar peak before the end of 
this year. Actually, pay raises, plus new 
activities, have offset the small personnel 
cuts forced on various departments and 
agencies by the GOP economy program. 


National Notes 

Passamaquoddy, the much-ridiculed 
New Deal project for harnessing the 
North Atlantic tides, is turning up in the 
Maine Congressional campaign as a fa- 
vored stepchild of the GOP. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Chase Smith, the Republican Sena- 
torial nominee, is thumping for it and 
urging a $100,000,000 appropriation to 
start construction . . . The battleship has 


little if any part to play in long-range 
Navy plans. Vice Admiral A. W. Bradford, 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, says he 
doubts that this country will ever build 
another one . . . Negroes like two features 
of the new draft: For the first time, 
selectees are to be called without racial 
quotas, and Negroes and whites will train 
together in camps where the community 
doesn’t object—that is, outside the South 

. Top-rank officials of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission are conferring quietly 
with British and Canadian counterparts 
in England on what atomic secrets can be 
told . . . Senator Knowland of California 
plans to travel with Governor Warren 
during his campaigning. 
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Trends Abroad 

High diplomatic sources report that 
most rank-and-file members of Commu- 
nist Parties in Southeastern Europe are on 
Tito’s side against the Cominform. How- 
ever, they’re powerless because all party 
high commands are controlled by leaders 
placed in charge by the Kremlin and 
faithful to it . . . European observers ex- 
pect that when the blockade is lifted Ber- 
lin’s Red-backed Socialist Unity Party 
will increase attempts to create internal 
trouble by continuing attacks on the City 
Assembly and “hunger marches” against 
the Western Powers . . . Plans for closing 
the Dardanelles in the event of war have 
been worked out in Ankara between U.S., 
British, and Turkish military authorities 
... Far East experts see a possibility that 
T. V. Soong, governor of China’s Kwang- 
tung Province, may split with his brother- 
in-law Chiang Kai-shek. 


Behind Britain’s Soviet Policy 

Recent British diplomatic negotiations 
with Tito’s ministers yielded valuable in- 
formation about Soviet policy and capa- 
bilities. It all added up to the conclusion 
that Russia is not economically prepared 
for war and may not be ready for five 
years. This intelligence is strengthening 
Britain’s resolution to pursue a firm line 
in all negotiations with Moscow. 


Aid to Foreign Labor 

The Truman Administration soon will 
move to help overseas labor unions rid 
themselves of Communist domination and 
increase production efficiency through a 
new exchange training program. Around 
75 foreign union representatives—60 from 
Europe and the rest from Latin America 
and Asia—will be brought to the U.S. for 
six to twelve months’ indoctrination in 
labor-management relations. Some 30 
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U.S. technicians will be sent abroad to 
advise on mass production methods, while 
an equal number from foreign lands will 
come to this country for on-the-spot 
training. The White House will ask Con- 
gress to provide funds to underwrite the 
factory training program. Meanwhile, 
both the CIO and AFL will play an 
increasingly important role in the over- 
seas operations of the ECA. U.S. la- 
bor liaison men will be spotted widely 
throughout Europe to work with non- 
Communist labor organizations in devel- 
oping recovery programs. 


Red Policy in China 

High diplomatic sources doubt that the 
Kremlin wants the Chinese Communists 
to take power in all China even though 
the Reds may become strong enough to do 
so within the next year or two. Conditions 
in China must inevitably be extremely bad 
for a good many years to come, and if 
the Communists are in power they will 
be held accountable. Now the Communists 
can and do blame the Nationalist govern- 
ment for the nation’s ills. The Communists 
are in a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion to do this because for the most part 
they occupy the countryside, live off the 
land, and don’t have to cope with big- 
city and national administration problems, 
The Kuomintang, on the other hand, is 
“locked up” in the cities in North China, 
confronted with all the difficulties of gov- 
ernment, and denied access to the produce 
of the rural areas and to essential com- 
munications. 


Foreign Notes 

Japanese farmers are finding one bene- 
ficial result of the A-bombs dropped at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The fires that 
burned houses and soil alike increased the 
fertility of their fields. There’s no evidence, 
however, that radioactivity increased crop 
productivity . South Africa will limit 
British immigration after this year. Only 
applicants with special skills and knowl- 
edge will be admitted . . . There’s a legal 
way for British motorists to get new cars 
without waiting up to five vears. They 
place their orders with overseas agents for 
delivery in England, pay in overseas cur- 
rency, and get delivery in a few weeks .. . 
The Soviets are intensifying extraction of 
uranium ore from the Erz Gebirge region 
on the Czech-German frontier. They're 
working around the clock, largely with Ger- 
man. prisoner-of-war labor, 
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Investment-Needs Survey 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee concludes on the basis of its own sur- 
veys that $15,000,000,000 in risk capital 
will be required annually during the next 
eighteen to twenty years to underwrite 
expansion of American industry. GOP 
members claim such an expansion of in- 
dustry is vital to provide consumer goods 
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for the expanding population and_ to 
secure the national defense. They contend 
that present earnings of individuals, even 
after the recent Knutson tax cut, won’t 
provide the necessary funds; they want to 
trim income taxes even more. The com- 
mittee’s studies show that it takes invest- 
ment capital of anywhere from $2,000 for 
a one-man barber-shop to as high as 
$40,000 per worker in heavy industry to 
provide a job for a single man. 


Aviation Notes 

Senate investigators hope to make head- 
lines before long with “sensational” figures 
on the size of air-mail subsidies and the 
$11,000,000 annual cost of free meals on 
airlines. Senator Reed, Kansas Republi- 
can, will sponsor a move next year to put 
mail pay on a strictly compensatory basis, 
labeling all other government aid to the 
airlines as outright subsidy ... The San 
Francisco Bay Area Council is out to have 
that city designated as America’s first in- 
ternational foreign-trade zone for air 
transportation. Now there is only one such 
zone in the world—at Shannon Airport, 
Eire .. . At least five domestic airlines are 
expected to finish the year with profits 
because of mail pay adjustments .. . Pan 
American Airways is quietly feeling out 
other lines on the possibility of purchas- 
ing a domestic route. Pan Am is especial- 
ly anxious to get into the lucrative Chi- 
cago area . . . Consolidated Vultee has 
formally abandoned its flying-auto experi- 
ment and turned it back to the inventor, 


T. P. Hall. 


Business Footnotes 

Dwelling units started during August, 
September, and October are expected to 
top 90,000 monthly—slightly below rates 
reached earlier this year but still at rec- 
ord levels . . . The Labor Department be- 
lieves the bigger cities now have as many 
apprentices as some construction crafts 
need, but the postwar apprentice-training 
program is lagging in small cities where 
industry and the craft unions appear in- 
different to getting together on the proj- 
ect. There are proportionately fewer ap- 
plicants in small communities too ; 
Farm-land prices in the Midwest are level- 
ing off. A Federal Reserve survey found 
potential buyers taking a wait-and-see at- 
titude because they feel farm-commodity 
prices are headed downward, Although the 
asking prices for many farms have dropped, 
few sales are taking place. 
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Movie Notes 

Judy Garland has her doctors’ OK to 
start rehearsals for the Ethel Merman role 
in the M-G-M version of “Annie Get Your 
Gun” . . . Al Jolson will sing 31 old fa- 
vorites for the sound track of “Jolson 
Sings Again,” accounting for three-fourths 
of the footage. Larry Parks will play Jol- 
son on the screen as in “The Jolson 


Story” . . . Studios are looking over radio 
programs for movie ideas following the 
success of “A Date With Judy,” an cut- 
standing box-office “sleeper,” and “Sorry, 
Wrong Number,” for which Barbara Sian- 
wyck is receiving Academy Award men- 
tion . . . Anti-British feeling is at a new 
high in Hollywood as a result of the recent 
futile negotiations on the U.S. film quota 
(see page 66) . Insiders feel Hollywood may 
quit the English market entirely, leaving 
the British without enough films to keep 
their theaters open the year round .. , 
Charles Jackson’s newest book, “The Out- 
er Edges,” on the delicate subject of the 
murder of a child, will be made into a 
film by Columbia. 


Radio Lines 

Bob Hope’s singing discovery Bill Fio- 
relli, who'll share the vocal assignment with 
Doris Day on his new show this fall, is a 
former bowling-alley pin boy in Hope’s 
home town, Cleveland . . . Nash will an- 
nounce its newest automobile line when 
it sponsors a network election-returns pro- 
gram Nov. 2... The recent America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air broadcast from 
the Christian Youth Conference in Grand 
Rapids was arranged after studio-audience 
polls on suggested forum subjects showed 
greatest interest in “Are We Teaching Our 
Children the Right Moral Values?” It 
scored over such topics as the cost of liv- 
ing and the Red spy hearings . . . Martha 
Wiikerson, wartime GI Jill, just cut her 
2,000th record for the Armed Forces Radio 
Service and will continue to make one a 
day for the boys overseas . . . Cathy 
Lewis, the “Jane” of My Friend Irma, 
may be off the air for some time because 
of a nervous collapse. She’s one of the 
West Coast’s busiest radio actresses. 


Book Notes 

The second volume of F.D.R.’s personal 
letters, covering, the years 1905-28, will be 
out in November. They’re edited by Ell- 


ott Roosevelt and have a foreword by 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt . . . David Don- 
ald, Lincoln scholar who teaches history 
at Columbia, is the author of a forthcom- 
ing book about William Herndon, the 
friend, law partner, and biographer of 
Lincoln . . . Communists inside and out- 
side the CIO United Auto Workers. will 
be named when Clayton Fountain’s §his- 
tory of the UAW appears in February. A 
former Communist, Fountain now is on 
the UAW organizational staff . . . The 
German ex-Crown Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam, now living in a castle in the French 
zone of Germany, is writing a book titled 
“From Bismarck to Hitler: Memoirs of @ 
Prince—Meditations of a Man” . . . Three 
long-short stories by Willa Cather will be 
published for the first time this month 
under the title “The Old Beauty and 
Others.” They'll be the last of her writ- 
ings to appear. Her will prohibits publi- 
cation of any unfinished works. 
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UST why is it that, year after year, far 
more Fruehauf Trailers are bought than 
any other make? 


This is a question best answered, of course, by 
our customers — and we sincerely believe they’d 
say something like this: 


“Buying a Trailer is like buying a piece of pro- 
duction machinery. The one that delivers the most 
work at the lowest cost is naturally the best 
investment. 


“Initial investment is a factor — but that is only 
a fraction of the total cost for a unit which is 
expected to give years of service. 





FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. seavice 
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Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday 3:00 P.M., E.D.T. over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 





“It is much rifore important to us to have equip- 
ment which will give uninterrupted service and 
longer service than it is to ‘save’ money in first cost. 


“Fruehaufs do that kind of a job — that’s why 
they are cheaper to operate — that’s why we con- 
tinue to buy them.” 

The Fruehauf policy is a simple one: spare no 
effort or expense to engineer the best — be satis- 
fied with nothing but the finest materials and 
workmanship—maintain a liberal, ‘““The Customer 
is Boss” attitude toward those who buy our product 
— and provide complete, convenient service facili- 
ties across the nation. 


This policy brought us to a position of leader- 


' ship years ago — and it has enabled us to improve 


that position year after year. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 e LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 
79 Factory Service Branches 
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Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Growing uncertainty about price trends is worrying both 
Dewey and Truman strategists as the Presidential campaign 
opens. Neither can make definite plans until the price situation 
clarifies. 

A fairly sharp price break before election day now is con- 
sidered possible in both camps, despite the growing optimism 
of businessmen (see page 66). Harvests exceeding the most 
yenerous forecasts and tightening credit are the factors ac- 
counting for this possibility. 

Both Dewey and Truman will be forced to tell the voters 
how they propose to handle a recession, rather than inflation, if 
the possibility becomes & reality before November. 


> Truman’s plans would be completely upset if the country 
developed deflation jitters before the election. He is prepared to 
build his campaign around the charge that the Republican Con- 
gress is responsible for the high cost of living. 

Dewey would be able to adjust to a reversal of the price 
movement more easily. But he probably would have to abandon 
his strategy of dealing with the issues in high-level generalities 
and descend to the plane of more specific promises. 

Some of Dewey's advisers would weleome a price break be- 
fore the election, reasoning that the Truman Administration 
would get the blame for it and that a painful readjustment be- 
fore January would simplify Dewey’s task when he takes over 
the Presidency, as they expect he will. 


> Farm-price-support policy already is illustrating the diffi- 
culties a general break would entail. Neither Republicans nor 
Democrats are sure what they should do about the farm-price 
problem. 


Truman probably will defend supports but contend that 
they should have been dropped a notch by the last Congress, as 
he recommended, to cut the city dweller’s grocery bill without at 
the same time pulling all the props from under farm income. 
Dewey can’t take the same position without repudiating the 
position of the Republican majority in Congress. So far he has 
handled the issue by authorizing Stassen to talk about it. Stassen 
has handled it by talking around it. 


~ 


> Agriculture Department officials will try to support farm 
prices at parity level—somewhat below wartime but still rela- 
tively high—under the Republican-approved law postponing a 
drop in the farm-price floor until 1950. 


Shortage of grain storage space may make it impossible to 
hold the open-market price at parity. Farmers can’t qualify for 
government grain loans on crops they can’t store. 


The extent of grain exports in the next few months there- 
fore will have a direct effect on price. The ECA hasn't finally 
decided how much to send to Western Europe. It doesn’t want 
to get caught in a political cross-fire by exporting either too 
much or too little and thus opening itself to a charge of support- 
ing or depressing commodity prices deliberately. 
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> Government credit-control agencies are finding them- 
selves in the same dilemma. Anything they do from here out 
will have political connotations. 

The Federal Reserve Board is expected nevertheless to 
raise reserve requirements effective in October. This will pull 
credit still tighter and thus have the effect of hastening price 
declines all along the line. 


This move can’t be postponed much longer without invit- 
ing the charge that the Reserve Board is playing Truman poli- 
tics. So far it has explained that it wants time to appraise the 
results of the Treasury’s increase in short-term interest rates. 
The Treasury’s policy of supporting long-term government 
bonds probably will be attacked by the Republicans, even if 
other credit-shrinking powers are fully used. Pulling the plug on 
the bond market would have drastically deflationary effects. 


> Labor leaders also are watching price movements and 
control maneuvers closely. Most of them are supporting Truman 
primarily on the ground that he has a better record ‘than the 
Republicans on inflation control. 


A fourth round of wage increases next spring will depend 
upon the timing of the anticipated price break. Unions wil! 
make another concerted drive for general wage increases if 
prices remain high when key contracts again expire. Otherwise 
they may be content to hold the present wage line. 

Present strike flurries are explained in labor quarters as 
belated third-round wage fights or conflicts growing out of Taft- 
Hartley law rulings. Some others of the same kind may crop up 
between now and election. 


> Right-wing CIO leaders are emphasizing their fight against 
Wallace almost as much as their support of Truman in the 
opening phases of their campaign. They profess confidence that 
Wallace will get only a fractional vote even from the rank and 
file of the left-wing unions. 

They hope to use the anti-Wallace campaign as a bludgeon 
against Communist labor leaders. Wallace-ites can be identified 
and labeled more easily than Communists. 


> Strategic stockpile building will be accelerated from now 
on by the Munitions Board. Its goal is a $300,000,000 pile by 
next June. Last year’s rate of purchase will have to be doubled 
to make it. 

This will pinch supplies of basic metals, rubber, and some 
other materials available to industry. 

To reach its eventual objective—a_ $3,.500,000,000 stockpile 
—the board will either have to stimulate new production or cut 
heavily into civilian production in some lines. The rate of 
acquisition will depend upon trends in world affairs. 


> Industrial-mobilization plans meanwhile are being per- 
fected by the Munitions Board and the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 

An industrial index covering 11,000 plants which can be 
converted to war production has been completed by the Mu- 
nitions Board, and their potential war output has been allocated 
to the various services. Eventually 30,000 plants will be so 
indexed. 
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EVERY MONTH of every year for ° 


the last 10 years, the South has 
led the U. S. in gains in con- 
sumer buying, as measured by 
Dun & Bradstreet Trade Ba- 
rometers. 


Are you directing enough of 
your advertising to the fastest- 
growing regional market in the 
U.S.? Here are two facts to re- 
memberin planning your adver- 
tising coverage of the South: 


1—The South is predominantly 


rural in population and trade.. 
































2—The rural South reads and /- a al LION 
prefersThe Progressive Farmer } - OROUTHERN 
above any other magazine. FARM FAMILIES = | 


Rae 


Leading advertisers recognize 
the powerful influence of The 
Progressive Farmer on con- 
sumer buying intheruralSouth. 


The Progressive Farmermade 
the greatest advertising linage 
gain of any monthly farm 
magazine in the U.S. during the 
last three years. ..and gained 
25% in advertising linage for 
the first half of 1948. 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co.. San Francisco, Los Angeles 










NOW YOU CAN GET 


LAMPS YOU WANT! 








For the first time ever! 


ALL THE G-E FLUORESCENT 











G-E LAMPS 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








O need to wait any longer! Now G-E 
fluorescent lamps are just as easy 
to get as all the other popular General 
Electric lamps! 


NOW'S THE TIME to fill those empty sockets, 
replace blackened, burned out tubes and 
go ahead with lighting modernization. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since General Electric 
introduced this sensational new light 
source ten years ago, production has 
caught up with the tremendous demand. 


NEW FACTORIES are turning out G-E fluo- 
rescent lamps by the millions—all manu- 
factured to those high standards of 
quality that have made G-E the first choice 
of buyers everywhere. (Only slimline and 
circline are still scarce). 


SEE YOUR G-E LAMP SUPPLIER 
TopaY. Whenever you 
buy lamps, look for this 
mark of quality...... 
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From Skirmishes Into Open Battle 


The summer doldrums were over. So 
was the nation’s armistice from politics. 
With Labor Day, both ended officially. 
The 1948 campaign was on. 

Since the Republican and Democratic 
conventions named their Presidential 
standard-bearers, Thomas E. Dewey and 
Harry S. Truman had taken furloughs, 
mapped their tactics, and readied their big 
guns and bombers for the fall offensives. 
Now, eight weeks before election day Nov. 
2, Labor Day was D Day. Last week, in 
anticipation, both candidates skirmished 
for position on major fronts: 
> Reds: The New York governor promised 
that the job of cleaning Communists out 
of Washington would begin “as fast as a 
Republican President can be elected.” The 
President replied that he thought Dewey’s 
intention was to eliminate Democrats, not 
Communists. Asked if he was protecting 
Reds in the government, he said: “That’s 
just a lie out of whole cloth.” The House 
Un-American Activities Committee’s hear- 
ings, he reiterated, were a red herring. 
> Prices: With Dewey’s approval, ex-Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen charged that the Ad- 
ministration had made “a deliberate at- 
tempt” to keep food prices high despite 
prospective bumper grain crops by an- 
nouncing its intention to increase govern- 
ment food purchases. With the President’s 
approval, Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan accused Dewey, through Stassen, 
of opening a “very sinister attack” on 
farm-price supports. 
> Labor: President Truman, in his annual 
Labor Day statement, again demanded in- 
flation curbs, increased minimum wages, 
broadened social security, and a national 
health-insurance program (see page 46). 
Without mentioning the Taft-Hartley Act 
hy name, he urged that the present law 
“which unfairly restricts labor unions and 
their members . . . should be repealed.” 
Governor Dewey, without referring to the 
Taft-Hartley Act at all in his Labor Day 
proclamation, said: “New York’s strike 
record is second to none. Where we. have 
had trouble, the sources of it may be 
traced to tap roots which are fed in Mos- 
cow or in Washington . . .” 

Follow the Leaders? Behind the 
Truman-Dewey skirmishing over the Taft- 
Hartley Act lay a basic Democratic cam- 
paign objective: To obtain for Mr. Tru- 
man the so-called “labor vote” which four 
times had helped elect Franklin D. Roose- 


velt. Partly because of his battle against 
the Taft-Hartley Act, Mr. Truman last 
week picked up the weak endorsements of 
Americans for Democratic Action, New 
York’s Liberal Party (whose backbone is 
the AFL International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union), and the CIO’s executive 
board. The CIO vote was 35-12, the hold- 
outs being pro-Wallace. 

Thereupon CIO President Philip Mur- 
ray, accompanied by Secretary Treasurer 
James Carey, CIO-PAC Director Jack 


Kroll, Emil Rieve of the textile workers, 
and Emil Mazey of the autoworkers, 
called on Mr. Truman to assure him that 
the leaders, at least. of 5,000,000 of the 
CIO’s 6,000,000 members were in his camp. 
Likewise George M. Harrison, head of the 
AFL’s pro-Truman committee, told the 
President that the chiefs of 7,000,000 of 
the 8,000,000 AFL members were his allies. 

Whether labor leader endorsements 
meant labor votes was another matter. 
The Dewey GHQ, appointing ex-GOP 
National Committeeman Barak T. Mat- 
tingly of Missouri to direct its labor activi- 
ties, claimed “substantial labor support.” 
To win workingmen’s votes, the President 
launched his all-out fall offensive this 


Monday, Sept. 6. Whereas Presidents usu- 
ally let their challengers carry the fight to 
them, Mr. Truman, aware that this time 
he was the underdog, himself fired the 
opening barrage. In Detroit, at a joint 
AFL-CIO meeting, the President charged 
that “Republican — reactionaries” had 
learned “by observing dictators and dema- 
gogues .. . If the Republicans get control 
of the government, then I would fear for 
our democratic institutions.” Warning 
that the Taft-Hartley Act was “only a 
foretaste of what you'll get” from a party 
with “a calculating machine” instead of a 
heart, Mr. Truman called “anything short 
of an all-out vote . ..a betrayal by labor 
of its own interests.” 

In reply Dewey, disdainfully withhold- 





Harris & Ewing 
CIO’s glad hand: Can Carey and Murray deliver labor’s vote to Truman? 


ing his own fire, assigned Stassen to make 
the GOP’s “kick-off speech.” Even before 
the President had spoken, the Republican 
candidate discounted his arguments as 
“pretty thin soup.” 


Ordeal by Strike 


As if to point up the labor issue for the 
fall political campaigns, the summer holi- 
day in major strikes was broken last week 
on Pacific waterfronts and on New York 
City streets. Both walkouts provided tests 
for the Taft-Hartley Act’s machinery: 

Dock Tie-up: Harry Bridges’s CIO 
longshoremen, 12,000 strong, together with 
CIO marine cooks and allied seagoing 
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unions, hit the bricks, tieing up all Pacific 
ports. Under the Taft-Hartley Act: 
> Presiden. Truman last June invoked the 
law’s provisions against “national emer- 
gency strikes,” including hearings by a 
fact-finding board and an 80-day “cooling- 
off” injunction. But for the first time out 
of seven tries, this technique did not pre- 
vent a walkout. 
> The biggest issue barring a settlement 
(unhke the simultaneous strike by 16,000 
CIO oil-refinery workers in California for 
21-cent hourly raises) was not wages, but 
the question of union “hiring halls.” The 
National Labor Relations Board had out- 
lawed them as an “unfair labor practice” 
under the Taft-Hartley provision banning 
the closed shop. Although the waterfront 
employers offered to continue hiring halls 
until the ban was tested in court, Bridges 
refused to accept the offer “with strings 
attached.” 
> After the strike began, the waterfront 
employers, blaming it on “Communist 
leadership,” said they would not renew 
negotiations until the ultra-radical Bridges 
and other union officers signed the Taft- 
Hartley non-Communist affidavits. 
Truck Tie-up: AFL teamsters belong- 
ing to Local 807, which normally makes 
the bellwether contract for all New York 
truckers, walked out rather than accept 
15-cent hourly raises agreed to by their 
own leaders. The local, 9,400 strong, held 
out for “rock-bottom” 25-cent raises and 
numerous fringe benefits, as a slow paraly- 
sis spread over the metropolitan area. Un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act: 
> The mammoth McLean Trucking Co. 
sued Local 807’s top officers for $500,000 
damages. It charged the union with par- 
ticipating in a secondary boycott by “co- 
ercing and intimidating” its drivers, who 
are not 807 members. 
> The Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York called on President Tru- 
man to invoke the law’s provision against 
“national emergency strikes.” The White 
House said merely that the New York 
strike, as well as the Pacific one, was “un- 
der study.” 


Labor Storm Flags 


Organized labor celebrated Labor Day 
this week under threatening clouds. The 
storm had not yet broken, but the cli- 
mate definitely had changed. One year had 
passed since the Taft-Hartley Act became 
effective, and organized labor was begin- 
ning to feel the effects. A chill had set in. 

The change in the labor climate had 
been signaled by four decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Under the 
National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act, 
the assumption had always been that only 
employers could be guilty of unfair labor 
practices. No matter what they might do, 
the unions were always the aggrieved. 
That assumption had been discarded when 


Sen. Robert A. Taft and Rep. Fred A. 
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Rep. Hartley: Unions can be guilty 


Hartley Jr. wrote their bill. And now in 
three of these four decisions the NLRB 
found that unions could be sinners, too. 

Two Raps: The first of the decisions 
was handed down on July 23. The law had 
made secondary boycotts illegal, and the 
NLRB directed Local 1 of the AFL’s Dis- 
tillery, Rectifving, and Wine Workers In- 
ternational Union to call off a boycott 
against Schenley Products in New York 
which had been started to support a strike 
by another local of the union against a 
Schenley subsidiary in Frankfort, Ky. 


The case did not rank high on labor’s in- 
dignation list because privately union lead- 
ers had long admitted that, next to juris- 
dictional strikes, secondary boycotts were 
their least defensible weapon. 
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Sen. Taft: Employers can be innocent 


The second NLRB decision came on 
Aug. 8. Again, there was little labor an- 
guish. The union involved had already con- 
fessed that it was in the wrong. 

The union was the AFL’s Plasterers and 
Cement Finishers International Associa- 
tion, which in Los Angeles had exacted 
wages for four non-working members from 
R.H. Parr & Son, a building contracting 
firm. The NLRB office in San Francisco 
filed a complaint against it for violating the 
Taft-Hartley ban against featherbedding, 
the practice of making employers pay “for 
services which are not performed or not to 
be performed.” The same day the union 
agreed to a stipulation with the company 
and the NLRB to discontinue the practice 
and to make restitution for the wages paid. 
The NLRB order merely formalized this 
agreement. 

Three Raps: If neither decision was 
especially important by itself, both never- 
theless were significant indications of how 
the NLRB was operating under the Ta‘t- 
Hartley Act in contrast to the way it had 
worked under the Wagner Act, when labor 
couldn’t do wrong. But the next decision 
was really tough. 

The Taft-Hartley Act clearly forbade 
the closed shop, but labor—and particular- 
ly the AFL craft unions, which had long 
had closed shops—was slow to catch on. 
In the face of the act, for example. the 
International Typographical Union called 
a strike in Chicago to retain control of 
employment in newspaper composing rooms 
there. In many industries, unions 
ceeded in convincing employers to help 
them in violating the closed-shop ban. 

In ruling on Aug. 18 that CIO National 
Maritime Union hiring halls on the Great 
Lakes were a violation of the closed-shop 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
NLRB set a broad and firm precedent. 
For in effect it also ruled that closed shops 
were illegal even in cases where the em- 
ployers preferred them. Even where closed- 
shop relations had been traditional, peace- 
ful, and satisfactory, the Taft-Hartley Act 
meant what it -said. 

The Crasher: The fourth decision was 
issued last week. It was a crusher, the 
most drastic under the act. On Wednesday, 
Sept. 1, the NLRB ruled that a man who 
goes on strike for more money risks not 
only his livelihood but his union. A struck 
employer can hire strikebreakers, call for 
an NLRB election for a new bargaining 
agent, and oust the striking union alto- 
gether. Strikers replaced by strikebreakers 
not only aren’t entitled to get their jobs 
back when the strike is called off; they 
can’t even vote in the bargaining election. 

The ruling was in the case of the Times 
Square Stores Corp., which operates a 
string of New York retail stores. ClO 
workers at one of the stores had gone on 
strike. The company replaced them with 
workers who preferred an AFL union. 
When the bargaining election was held, the 
CIO union challenged the votes of the new 
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employes, while the company and the AFL 
union challenged the votes of the strikers. 

In upholding the company and the AFL 
union, the NLRB went beyond the lan- 
guage of the Taft-Hartley Act, basing its 
decision on what it believed was the in- 
tent of Congress, as shown by a history of 
the hearings and debate on the act. The 
ruling completely reversed the Wagner Act 
philosophy, which had always held the 
strikers were entitled to vote in a_bar- 
gaining election, while the workers who 
had replaced them weren't. 

The New Climate: However, the dif- 
ference in the climate for labor was best 
indicated by a breakdown of the cases be- 
fore it. Under the Wagner Act, no charges 
of unfair labor practices had ever been 
lodged with the NLRB against a union. In 
a typical three-month period under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the board received 228 
such charges. Most of them involved sec- 
ondary boycotts; the next most frequent 
complaint was of jurisdictional strikes. In 
a typical month, the NLRB issued 47 
formal complaints involving unfair labor 
practices. While 39 of them were against 
employers, six were against unions, and 
two against both unions and employers. 

The NLRB had made it clear that it 
would follow the Taft-Hartley Act line 
by line, hewing to every semicolon. Unions 
could expect no favors and no compro- 
mises. In the past, they had often been 
able to intimidate employers merely by 
taking complaints to the NLRB; in the 
past, the burden of proof lay with the 
employer. Now the NLRB was distribut- 
ing the burden more evenly, making labor 
bear part. For organized labor, the storm 
flags were flying. 


SERVICES: 
Name With Wings 


The Air Force had to keep up its self- 
respect. Now that it was no longer part of 
the Army, its enlisted personnel could 
hardly continue to be dubbed “soldiers.” 
Last week it decreed, in a stuffy directive, 
that they—whether male or female—would 
henceforth be referred to as “airmen.” 


COMMUNISTS: 


Man From Moscow 


He -was a little man with a wisp of a 
mustache. He called himself Alexander 
Stevens. Whittaker Chambers, a courier in 
the Communist underground, had known 
him as J. Peters. Louis Budenz, when he 
Was managing editor of The Daily Worker, 
liad known him as Peters, then Roberts, 
and finally as Steve Miller. He was a man 
of many names—Alexander Goldberger, 
Isadore Boorstein, Steven Lapin, Pete 
stevins, 

He was charged with having entered the 
country illegally from Czechoslovakia and 
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with being a member of a party dedicated 
to overthrowing the government—the 
Communist Party, U.S. A. 

He was a mild-looking man with thick 
glasses, and he spoke with a thick accent. 
In his ill-fitting, baggy suit, J. Peters could 
easily have been precisely what he insisted 
he was—an unemployed factory worker, 
who wrote and lectured occasionally on 
current affairs. Yet, testifying at the de- 
portation proceedings against him in New 
York last week, Budenz and other wit- 
nesses declared that he was a man who 
not only dreamed deadly dreams but had 


devoted his life to making them come true. 
Men like himself in other countries, includ- 
ing his native Czechoslovakia, had made 
them come true before. 

He once had told Budenz: “You only 
think you know the Communist Party. 
You don’t and you won’t—until you know 
the conspiratorial apparatus, the impor- 
tant part. The Communist Party is like a 
submerged submarine, and you see only 
the periscope.” 

School for Traitors: J. Peters, the 
witnesses agreed, was the director of the 
“conspiratorial apparatus.” 

“He was in charge of the action com- 
mittees,” testified Maurice Malkin, a high- 
ranking Communist for more than fifteen 
years. “These action committees were or- 
ganized on a state, city, and district basis. 
They were prepared to go into action in 
the event this country went to war or 
reached an economic crisis.” The commit- 
tees, Malkin testified, were supposed to 
“penetrate into the National Guard, create 
and organize riots, and take over. At the 
signal, these action committees would 
arrest such officials as governors, mayors, 
and congressmen and set up a Soviet gov- 
ernment in the city or state.” 

At the Lenin School in Moscow, to 
which party members were sent from all 
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over the world to study the strategy and 
techniques of revolution, J. Peters was in 
charge of the American students. He was 
“the most active man working for revolu- 
tion in America,” said Andrew Smith, who 
once gave his life savings of $2,500 to 
Communism and visited Russia twice be- 
fore quitting the party in disgust. George 
Hewitt, who attended the school from 
1930 to 1932, reported: “We were taught 
to be traitors to the United States.” 
Peters told him that “we must destroy 
the. capitalist form of government along 
with all its churches, schools, and other in- 
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J. Peters alias Stevens (with Carol King) : The CP is “a submerged sub” 


stitutions,” Hewitt declared. He preached 
“guns, blood, and force.” 

Testifying before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, Chambers had 
reported that Peters was his boss in the 
Communist underground. Budenz declared 
that Peters also had close connections with 
the NKVD, the Soviet secret police, now 
known as the MVD. “Peters disappeared 
from 1939 to 1942,” Budenz recalled. “I 
believe he went underground to avoid 
technical difficulties with the government 
over false passports and irregular entry.” 

The Pledge: In support of the charges 
which the witnesses made against Peters, 
a book which the little man had written in 
1935, entitled “The Communist Party— 
A Manual on Organization,” was intro- 
duced at the hearings. It quoted the pledge 
which new members of the party were re- 
quired to make: 

“I pledge myself to rally the masses to 
defend the Soviet Union, the land of 
victorious socialism. I pledge myself to 
remain at all times a vigilant and firm 
defender of the Leninist line of the party, 
the only line that insures the triumph of 
Soviet power in the United States.” 

In the book, Peters declared that Com- 
munist Party members were trained “to 
work in a conspirative manner.” The best 
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party members, Peters asserted, were “the 
professional revolutionaries.” He described 
them as men who were “steeled.” 

Peters did not attempt to defend him- 
self against the charges. His woman lawyer, 
Carol King, insisted they were illegal and 
he should take no part in them. He kept 
insisting moreover that he wasn’t Peters 
at all. “I’m Mr. Stevens,” he said. “The 
witnesses are all confused.” Not until after 
the hearings were over did he admit that 
he was Peters. But he declared: “The 
statements made against me were false 
and ridiculous.” 


The Two-Story Knigma 


If the case of Alger Hiss versus Whit- 
taker Chambers was an enigma in contra- 
dictions for the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Adolf A. Berle Jr. did 
little to straighten out the record. Testi- 
mony by the former Assistant Secretary of 
State last week raised as many questions 
as it answered on why no official action 
was taken when Chambers first told the 
government about Communist infiltration. 

Berle said that Chambers had come to 
see him on the night of Sept. 3, 1939, and 
that the ex-Communist “finally came 
down” to mentioning Alger Hiss, Donald 
Hiss, Nathan Witt, and Lee Pressman— 
plus some others Berle could not remem- 
ber—in a conversation that lasted an hour 
and a half. 

“He did not make the direct statement 
that any of these men were members of the 
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Communist Party,” Berle said, but merely 
that they were “sympathetic to their gen- 
eral point of view.” Although he was “wor- 
ried,” Berle denied that he had ever taken 
up the matter with President Roosevelt. 
Instead he checked with Dean Acheson, 
then Assistant Secretary of State, and with 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
both of whom gave Alger Hiss a clean bill 
of health. 

As to Chambers himself, Berle believed 
that he was “telling the truth as he saw 
it,” but that he was “under some emotional 
strain . I have had some experience 
with the men who have been in [the Com- 
munist underground]. They sometimes 
tend to exaggerate a little the depths of the 
experience they have had.” Of Hiss he said: 
“T still don’t know whether this is a boy 
that got in deep and then pulled clear, or 
what goes on here.” 

Struggle in State: But though the 
tenor of Berle’s testimony seemed to make 
little of Chambers’s public accusations, in 
three ways he substantiated their import: 
> In 1944, Berle revealed, he had fought 
against a pro-Russian policy, whereas “Mr. 
Acheson’s group, of course, with Mr. 
Hiss as his principal assistant in the mat- 
ter,” took the opposite stand. As a result 
of this conflict, Berle was pushed out of 
the State Department. 
> Information that “went through” Hiss’s 
office consistently “leaked” to Drew Pear- 
son and other newsmen, forcing Berle to 
keep strict watch on intelligence reports. 
> After talking to Chambers, Berle was 
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Buried Alive: Thomas McLaughlin, 54, of Dorchester, Mass., was 
having a peaceful snooze in a vacant Boston lot. A dump truck drove 
up and unloaded tons of rock and dirt, covering him completely. 
Quick-thinking firemen saved his life by inserting an oxygen tube 
so that he could breathe while the fill was being shoveled away. 


sufficiently impressed to establish closer 
liaison with the FBI, with whom he worked 
out the Voorhis Act for the registration of 
foreign agents. 

Quick to challenge Berle’s testimony, 
Isaac Don Levine, editor of Plain Talk, 
called in the press to reiterate that he had 
been present at the Chambers-Berle inter- 
view—although Berle hadn’t remembered 
his presence—and that Chambers had 
named at least twenty government officials 
(Newsweek, Aug. 16), including one 
State Department division chief, as mem- 
bers of a Communist underground. Bran- 
dishing copious notes, jotted down on Hay- 
Adams House stationery immediately after 
the 1939 meeting, Levine said: “Mr. Cham- 
bers, who had never been inside the State 
Department, described the setup, certain 
people, and goings-on .. . in such a way 
that he shocked Mr. Berle.” 

For the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, faced again with conflicting stories, 
it was still a question of “you pays your 
money and you takes your choice.” 


The UE Fizzle 


With Communist probes a cinch for the 
front pages, everybody wanted to get into 
the act. Last week, a two-man House 
Education and Labor subcommittee 
learned painfully that, good as the act 
might be, to get star billing required more 
than the power of subpoena and a hearing 
room in the Old House Office building. 

When, without proper preparation, it 
called Albert Fitzgerald, president of the 
CIO’s United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers, and James B. Carey, slim, 
young secretary-treasurer of the CIO who 
had been ousted from the 600,000-member 
union’s presidency in 1941, the subcom- 
mittee turned up only what had been on 
the record for many years. By the end of 
the first and only day’s hearing, both Rep. 
Charles J. Kersten of Wisconsin and Rep. 
Carroll D. Kearns of Pennsylvania had 
done nothing to expose the workings of 
the huge Communist-dominated UE. 

Carey, who as CIO representative to 
the World Federation of Trade Unions 
had successfully blocked open sabotage 
of the Marshall plan by Communist lead- 
ers in that body, testified first. But he 
knew that his testimony before the com- 
mittee responsible for the Taft-Hartley 
Act would damage anti-Communists at 
the UE’s convention opening Sept. 6, so 
he appeared under protest. Predicting 
that, if left alone, the UE would “put its 
own house in order,” Carey nevertheless 
made it clear that the UE’s leadership— 
from James Matles and Julius Emspak 
down—did not “differ in one iota” from 
the Communist line; that he had no per- 
sonal information as to party member- 
ships; and that the UE’s leaders “sacri- 
ficed” the union’s interest to serve the 
Soviet Union’s. 

Then he lit a small fire under Repre- 
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sentatives Kearns and Kersten by charg- 
ing that many employers, including RCA 
and Westinghouse, were shortsighted 
enough to prefer negotiating with Com- 
munists because they could make deals 
with them. Naming specific cases, he also 
charged that these firms cooperated by 
firing anti-Communists who harassed the 
UE leadership. 

Surprisingly, Kersten, as though unac- 
quainted with Carey’s untainted anti- 
Communist record, attempted to prove 
that the CIO’s second in command was 
or had been a Communist himself. 

End of Nothing: When Fitzgerald—a 
non-Communist in the UE and _ labor 
chairman of the Progressive Party—took 
the stand, he gave the subcommittee 
considerably less satisfaction. To all ques- 
tions on Communist penetration, tactics, 
or policies, Fitzgerald professed complete 
ignorance, asserting that he was _ inter- 
ested only in the “welfare of our mem- 
bers.” Just as blandly, he denied that the 
Communist Party dictated the actions of 
the UE. 

When Kersten read excerpts from the 
works of Lenin and Stalin, Fitzgerald in- 
terjected with a dig: “I’m afraid, Mr. 
Chairman, that you’re trying to indoc- 
trinate me.” Then he summarily rejected 
Carey’s testimony as intra-union political 
maneuvering and attacked the congress- 
men’s impartiality because their election 
had been opposed by the UE. 

At that, the subcommittee rang down 
the curtain, adjourning in obvious relief. 


THIRD PARTY: 


Wallace and Grandstand 


An 8-year-old boy sat on his father’s 
shoulders in Burlington, N. C., busily 
pegging tomatoes at Henry A. Wallace 
while older members of the crowd booed 
and pitched eggs. 

A dozen Negroes in Birmingham, Ala., 
picketed a Wallace audience with placards 
reading: “The colored people want educa- 
tion, not agitation . . . Tuskegee Institute 
is the largest Negro college in the world. 
An Alabama institution, not Moscow .. .” 

In Nashville, Tenn., a crowd of Negroes 
and whites enthusiastically cheered Wal- 
lace, although at a news conference the 
night before, he had advocated repeal of 
state laws against intermarriage of Negroes 
and whites, 

This was the confused picture of Wal- 
lace’s Southern “invasion” last week. By 
unofficial statistics, he had appeared before 
25,000 people in seven days, but catcalls 
and heckling had drowned out his speeches 
to almost half of them. 

He had been pelted by 27 eggs, 37 to- 
matoes, 6 peaches, 2 lemons, an ice-cream 
cone, a bun, an orange, a string of fire- 
crackers, and a selection of unidentified 
objects—a clear victory over Wendell L. 
Willkie who in the entire 1940 Presidential 
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campaign had been the target of 8 eggs, 
3 assorted vegetables, stones, and pieces 
of wood. 

Fingers of Shame: Paradoxically, the 
high point of the anti-Wallace rioting had 
occurred at the start of the trip in North 
Carolina, traditionally the most progres- 
sive Southern state. As the Wallace cara- 
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van moved deeper into the white-suprem- 
acy South, the trouble subsided. In Missis- 
sippi—where Gov. Fielding L. Wright, 
Dixiecrat candidate for Vice President, 
pleaded for “courtesy”——and in Louisiana, 
Wallace was met by silence and cold hos- 
tility, but no violence. When a man in 
Vicksburg, Miss., jeered, police Chief L. C. 
Hicks told him to be quiet. The heckler 
subsided. At Murfreesboro, Tenn., where 
a friendly crowd greeted him, Wallace 
made an unscheduled radio speech over 
WGNS, shucking his shrill political manner 
and chatting off-the-cuff about fertilizer 
and soil conservation. 

But the hooliganism which met a Presi- 
dential candidate, no matter how unpopu- 
lar, gave pause to Americans north and 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line. Editorials, 
Southern ard Northern alike, echoed Harry 
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S. Truman’s condemnation of the treat- 
ment of Wallace as “a highly un-American 
business.” 

Although most Southern writers pointed 
out that Wallace was attempting to fish 
in troubled waters by stirring up race hate, 
only the pugnacious editor Frederick Sul- 
lens of The Jackson Daily News was ready 
to gloat: “This writer doesn’t give a damn 

. what happens to [Wallace] during the 
visit.” 

Despite the cynical satisfaction of Pro- 
gressive Party Treasurer Clark Foreman 
after the first and worst riot at Durham, 
N.C.—“This is what we want,” he said— 
there was no indication that Wallace's 
grandstand play in the South had won him 
more than a few votes in the North where 
it counted. And meanwhile, in New York, 
the American Labor Party, which nomi- 
nated him for the presidency last week, was 
plagued by internecine quarrels, and in 
Illinois, where Wallace counted on many 
votes, he was struck off the ballot for lack 
of sufficient petition signatures. 

Gideon’s army might still be on the 
march, but as election day drew closer its 
stragglers were legion. 


MILWAUKEE: 


Police and Policy 


If beer made Milwaukee famous, it was 
the police force which won it the respect 
of the country. Thieves and racketeers,. 
wary of the city’s reputation for “24-hour 
justice,” kept away in large numbers. 
Students of police administration made 
pilgrimages to see America’s cleanest po- 
lice force in action. Last week the beer was 
still good, but Milwaukee’s honest burgh- 
ers were picking up the pieces of a shat- 
tered reputation. 

A series of detonations set off in July 
by The Milwaukee Journal, whose nagging 
insistence on civic virtue is legendary, had 
caused the damage. The first explosion 
had revealed that more than $1,000,000 a 
year was being gambled away in the 
Negro sixth ward, with eleven policy 
wheels—the largest number in the city’s 
history—operating unmolested and at full 
tilt. Named as the “protector” of these 
wheels was Charles (Smoky) Gooden, a 
stocky, 67-year-old Negro whose cigar and 
candy store was so popular as a hangout 
for policemen and morals-squad detectives 
that it was known as the “sixth-ward 
detective bureau.” 

It was disclosed that Smoky Gooden’s 
record was particularly unsavory. Arrested 
25 times on a variety of charges, from 
gambling to running a disorderly house, 
he had been convicted seventeen times 
before 1933. Since then, he had been 
treated with silk gloves by the police. 

The case against the morals squad was 
based on more than _ sensation-making 
hearsay. For weeks The Journal had sta- 
tioned photographers in a truck parked 
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across the street from Gooden’s store. 
Their pictures and testimony showed a 
suspicious relationship between Smoky 
and the law officers. On many occasions 
two or three police cars were parked in 
front of Smoky’s shop. Morals-squad 
members sometimes conferred with the 
policy overlord for hours at a time. 

Just Business: More damaging than 
the seeming immunity with which Good- 
en’s associates ran their policy wheels— 
exotically named Fast Mail, Green Hor- 
net, ete—was the slick efficiency with 


which would lay the groundwork for in- 
dictments. 

For the Milwaukee public, glimpses into 
what went on behind the court’s closed 
doors were few: The Journal published a 
statement made by Melvin Gerds, an ex- 
cop, who admitted that taking “presents” 
from gamblers had been common practice 
while he was on the morals squad. Gerds 
was sentenced to ten days in jail for con- 
tempt of court—reportedly because of his 
evasive answers on the stand. 

Last week, as the John Doe hearing re- 


= 


late Judge Robert F. Kennon. He was lis. 
ing New Orleans by 25,734 votes and beth 
Shreveport and Baton Rouge by bet er 
than 2-1. 

In the Roosevelt Hotel the Princefis!\’s 
uncle, Gov. Earl K. Long, was fuming 
mad. He saw that the whooping mandate 
which all Louisiana had given him |:st 
February was fading. For in the meantire 
Earl, with nephew Russell as executive 
counsel, had restored Huey’s dictatorial 
type of rule. He had emasculated the civil 
service, upped taxes by 50 per cent, and 


Milwaukee Journal 


Policy headquarters? As morals-squad police sauntered in and out, The Journal’s cameras clicked busily 


which police ran competing “numbers” 
racketeers out of town. This “cooperation” 
between the morals squad and Smoky 
gave him the reputation of “owning” a 
piece of the police station. 

Within 24 hours after The Journal’s 
initial exposé three investigations were 
under way, headed by Chairman August 
Reisweber of the five-man fire and_ police 
commission, Police Chief John Poleyn, and 
Frank Zeidler, the recently elected Social- 
ist mayor. “Too many police officials have 
heen riding around in automobiles whose 
cost is away out of line with their sala- 
ries,” Zeidler charged. “We've had increas- 
ing evidence that there’s something 
wrong.” Caught off base, the police justified 
their association with policy racketeers 
by arguing that (1) Smoky was a stool 
pigeon furnishing information and_ that 
(2) Smoky was an honest merchant from 
whom they made legitimate purchases. To 
this they added the imsistence that the 
numbers racket was on the decline in Mil- 
waukee County. 

But these explanations were hardly 
enough to satisfy the investigators. Act- 
ing on the petition of District Attorney 
William J. McCauley, District Judge Har- 
vey L. Neelen ordered a John Doe investi- 
gation into The Journal’s charges. On 
Aug. 16 Neelen begar the secret hearings 
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cessed, Milwaukeeans knew also that a 
procession of small-time gamblers and 
policy writers were telling their stories to 
Judge Neelen. Furthermore, whether. or 
not the hearings resulted in any convic- 
tions, The Journal’s explosive busybody- 
ing had sent policy racketeers scurrying 
for cover and shut the policy wheels down 
tight, if only for the time being. 


LOUISIANA: 
For Kingfish Jr. 


“Princefish” Russell Long nervously 
shifted his plump bulk from one foot to 
the other on Tuesday night, Aug. 31. In 
a former gambling den that was now the 
Long dynasty’s New Orleans GHQ, he 
was more worried than \ hen command- 
ing naval landing craft in wartime. For 
he apparently was falling on his face in 
his political debut. 

At 29, Russell was seeking the late John 
H. Overton’s Senate seat and thus aim- 
ing to follow in the footsteps of both his 
assassinated father, “Kingfish” Huey P. 
Long, and his mother, Rose McC. Long. 
But whereas he had predicted he would 
sweep Louisiana’s Democratic primary by 
80,000 votes, Huey’s spit ‘n’ image was 
trailing the reformers’ candidate, Appel- 


steamrollered through a Huey-type “Ev- 
ery-Man-a-King” program—including $50- 
a-month old-age pensions for most every- 
body, free school lunches for all children, 
higher salaries for teachers, and a soldiers’ 
bonus. Should Russell lose for the Senate, 
Governor Long also would be repudiated. 

Shortly after midnight Russell assured 
his brunette wife—his sweetheart from his 
college days as self-styled “little dictator” 
of Louisiana State University—and othe: 
well-wishers that he would pull through. 
Although he was still trailing, he thanked 
“all those good old country :boys” for his 
victory. If his thanks sounded premature. 
they were nonetheless justified. For the 
next day astounding returns from the 
bayou and backwoods parishes (counties) . 
where the Kingfish-had always been strong: 
est, put the Princefish over. He won, 262.- 
548 to 252,841. 


TEXAS: 


Photo Finish 


The “victory barbecue” fire — blazed 
brightly on the-banks of the swift-flowing 
South Llano River in Texas on Saturday 
evening, Aug. 28. Surrounded by two- 
score old cronies, ex-Gov. “Calculatin’ 
Coke” Stevenson leaned back in his camp 
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chair and puffed one of his 150 pipes. At 
the base of a giant pecan tree a newly in- 
stalled telephone, the first he had ever 
had on his cattle ranch, jangled incessant- 
ly. Upon hearing the word that he was 
sweeping Houston in the runoff Demo- 
cratic primary for the retiring W. Lee 
(Pappy) O’Daniel’s Senate seat, Steven- 
son drawled: “That’s a very satisfactory 
trend.” 

But later telephoned bulletins were less 
satisfactory. They showed that his ma- 
jority. over Rep. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
whom he had led by 70,000-odd votes in 
the eleven-man first primary, was vanish- 


ing. By the time his “victory” fire was » 


down to glowing coals, Stevenson, a 60- 
year-old conservative, was threatened with 
his first political defeat by a youthful 
New Dealer who had only reached 40 the 
dav before. “It’s too close for comfort,” 
Stevenson said on retiring. Johnson didn’t 
catch a wink all night. 

Seesaw: Next day the trend was down- 
right unsatisfactory for Stevenson. His 
854-vote edge at daybreak slipped in late 
afternoon to 8 votes out of almost 1,000,- 
000 cast. Then, at dusk, on top of over- 
whelming Johnson majorities from other 
Mexican-American counties along the Rio 
Grande, came complete returns from Du- 
val County: Johnson 4,622, Stevenson 40. 
That put Johnson into the lead. But with- 
in 24 hours Stevenson seesawed into the 
lead again. This time it was Johnson’s 
turn to make a crack about being counted 
out—until he was again ahead. 

The upshot last week was that neither 
Stevenson, who had shaken 250,000 hands, 
nor Johnson, who had stumped Texas by 
helicopter, knew whose campaign tech- 
nique had triumphed. Even the Texas 
Election Bureau, an unofficial cooperative 
agency supported by the Texas press and 
radio, admitted it could not decide the 
photo finish. Its compilation showed Con- 
gressman Johnson leading Stevenson by 
494,158 to 493,996 votes, or 50.01 to 49.99 
per cent in the closest race in Texas history. 
Only an official canvass by the State 
Democratic Executive Committee in Fort 
Worth on Sept. 13 would decide whose 
eyelash was out in front. 


Texas Leaver 


Shortly before Aug. 28, Robert E. Strip- 
ling, chief investigator for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, realized 
he and his wife had not received their ab- 
sentee ballots for the Texas Democratic 
primary that day. From Washington he 
telephoned Texas, only to be told that he 
and his wife hadn’t lived there enough 
to be entitled to cast their two votes. 

Last week a Texas recount showed that 
Stripling’s father, R. N. Stripling, who 
had served three times as county judge 
of San Augustine County, had failed to 
imake a comeback for a fourth term. His 
margin of defeat: two votes. 
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Ceylon Pays as It Goes 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Mr. Lindley is accompanying Admiral 
Richard L. Conolly, Commander-in- 
Chief of U.S. naval forces in the East- 
ern Atlantic and Mediterranean, on a 
good-will trip through the East. 


OLoMBO, ~- CEyLoN—Ceylon wants 
C neither grants nor loans from the 
United States or anyone else 
This is only one of the sev- 
eral respects in which this 
new British commonwealth is 
refreshingly unusual. It is the 
first of non-white former 
British colonies definitely to 
choose commonwealth status, 
although it’s now widely ex- 
pected that India as well 
as Pakistan eventually will 
come to the same decision. 

Ceylon is noticeably clean in compari- 
son with India and Pakistan. Its popu- 
lation of 6,500,000 is well within its 
resources, and it seems entirely prac- 
ticable to raise the total productivity of 
the island more rapidly than the prok- 
able increase in population, thus bring- 
ing about a progressive rise in living 
standards. 


HE Ceylonese Government believes 
Tin pay as you go so far as the out- 
side world is concerned. The war left 
it with substantial sterling credits. It 
earns dollars chiefly from rubber exports 
—enough to assign nearly half of its 
current dollar earnings to the sterling 
pool. Moreover, public opinion asso- 
ciates foreign capital with the colonial 
system. The British still have large in- 
vestments here, especially in tea plan- 
tations. The Ceylonese Prime Minister, 
Don Stephan Senanayaka, a thorough 
realist, is opposed to measures which 
would drive out existing foreign capital 
at the cost of lowered efficiency in man- 
agement. He advocates instead steps 
to encourage a_ spirit of enterprise 
among the Ceylonese. 

In a special interview, I asked the 
Prime Minister: “To what extent is 
your party a Socialist Party?” In re- 
ply, Don Stephan Senanayaka said: 
“To the extent that we want to do 
our utmost to lift the ordinary man 
to the greatest height. We are Socialist, 
but we believe that a Socialist program 
can succeed only if we enable the capi- 
talists to make more money. We want 
to keep the goose fat. Further national- 





ization might be advantageous some- 
time, but not now. Today I believe the 
desire for profit is a greater inducement 
in Ceylon than is public service.” 

Communism is active in Ceylon. 
There are three Communist Parties: one 
orthodox Stalinist, one Trotskyist with 
Indian affiliations, and one Trets'yist 
with Ceylonese nationalist 
tendencies. They hold some 
seats in Parliament and are 
estimated to represent about 
5 per cent each of the pop- 
ulation. All three have in- 
filtered government service 
and other white-collar jobs. 
But they have not succeeded 
in causing serious disturb- 
ances, and the prospect of a 
steady increase in living 
standards under non-Marxist leader- 
ship makes Ceylon one of the least fer- 
tile areas for growth of Communism in 
this part of the world. 

One cause of Ceylon’s decision to re- 
main within the British commonwealth, 
and also of its desire for close relations 
with the United States, is determination 
to remain free of domination by India. 
It was pleased with recognition of its 
new status as an independent common- 
wealth by the appointment of an Ameri- 
can ambassador. The ambassador, Felix 
Cole, is at present the entire diplomatic 
corps in Ceylon, no other nation being 
represented by anything higher than 
consul general except the high commis- 
sioners for Britain and Australia. 


N the event of another great war, and 
I especially if India and Malaya 
should play ambiguous roles or be para- 
lyzed by internal strife, Ceylon might 
be of considerable importance in control 
of the Indian Ocean and access from 
the Pacific side to oil of the Persian 
Gulf. The British still have a naval sta- 
tion with skeletonized force at Trin- 
comalee, which Admiral Conolly and his 
staff visited. The present government of 
Ceylon is opposed to definite long-term 
commitments regarding bases. Even the 
British have no lease and remain only 
by informal understanding. However, 
the present Ceylonese Government, 
which represents most of the non-Com- 
munist elements in the island country, 
leaves no doubt at all as to where it 
would stand in the event of serious in- 
ternational trouble. 
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New Pride, New Hopes, New Queen 


All week long, by day and by night, the 
plain people of the Netherlands streamed 
through the streets and across the canals 
of their true capital, Amsterdam. Those 
streets were aflame with light and color and 
bedecked in orange and red, white, and blue 
as perhaps no city has ever been festooned 
before. In a single week, the great square 
palace on the Dam and the medieval 
Nieuwe Kerk which clings to its side were 
the centers of the jubilee, abdication, and 
ascension of the House of Orange. For Hol- 
land’s 9,000,000 these were days of restored 
pride, fond memories, and renewed hope. 
Now in Amsterdam, beneath the bunting 
and the flowers, people walked as in a de- 
lightful dream. For this glorious week they 
could forget five years of occupation, 
three more years of poverty, and the de- 
pressing realization that they had lost per- 
haps forever their place as a world empire. 

Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
WEEK’s London bureau, flew to Amster- 
dam for what he called “the greatest show 
in postwar Europe.” His report continues: 


Cavaleade: The memories and the re- 
birth of faith were concerned with two peo- 
ple—the 68-year-old Wilhelmina, truly the 
last of the Victorian sovereigns, who had 
come back to Amsterdam to renounce the 
throne; the 39-year-old broad-shouldered, 
impulsive, earnest Juliana, now prouc'y 
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if tremulously taking her mother’s place 
as queen. 

From the evening of Aug. 30 when Wil- 
helmina reached Amsterdam by royal train 
from The Hague to celebrate her 50th jubi- 
lee, and finally to sign the instrument of 
her abdication, Amsterdam was en féte. 
The ordinary activities of the burghers, 
big and little, came to a joyous end. From 
all over Holland the country cousins poured 
into the city. To translate the scene into 
American, every day was a state fair, 
every night was New Year’s Eve. 

These people who once had the highest 
standard of living in all Europe did not 
have very much now. But they came with 
their children to see the last of the old and 
the beginning of the new, and to marvel 
at the decorations and the lights which 
each night transformed the old buildings, 
canals, and streets into dazzling com- 
ponents of an enchanted city. 

Wilhelmina went straight among them. 
In her open Cadillac she drove on four 
consecutive nights deep into the workers’ 
districts, now predominantly Communist, 
where when she was a little girl the burgh- 
ers rose in socialist revolt against Dutch 
authority. Here her farewell was as warm 
and genuine as anywhere in this overflow- 
ing city. 

But these dutiful journeys and the chain 
of festivities which occupied Wilhelmina, 
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Juliana, her attentive Prince Bernhard, 
and frequently their four little girls were 
merely preludes to the spectacle of Satiir- 
day. After that peak of fervor, surroud- 
ing the brief ceremonies of abdication by 
Wilhelmina and acceptance of the throne 
by Juliana the stately formalities of in- 
vestiture in the Nieuwe Kerk Monday 
were ‘anticlimactic. 

Old Queen’‘s Farewell: In the morn- 
ing sunlight on the great Dam Square the 
people were waiting patiently by the 
thousands, the children massed in front 
behind the police lines. Almost every 
little girl wore orange ribbons in her pig- 
tails; the boys had paper caps boughi— 
along with fruit and orange candies and 
cookies and succulent eels—from the bar- 
rows which lined many downtown streets. 

Within the palace in the presence of her 
ministers and her “children”—as she éalls 
Juliana and Bernhard—Wilhelmina had 
signed the instrument of her abdication. 
This somber act took place in the Moses 
Hall of the palace at a rectangular table. 
By express command of the old queen only 
the 26 official witnesses were present. 

Then, just as the old clock atop the pal- 
ace struck the last note of 12, the double 
French doors to the flower-hung balcony on 
the second floor of the palace were flung 
open and, hand in hand, the old and the 
new queens emerged. 

A strange hush fell over the multitude 
below as Wilhelmina, in a voice almost 
strident, made her short speech of abdi- 
‘ation. In this hour the weariness of half 
a century had fallen from her and the old 
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~ Queen Wilhelmina parades through Amsterdam to become a princess, while Princess Juliana becomes a queen 
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A thought to take inside 


WwW PUT these four red 
roses outside your favorite 
bar to remind you how to get the 


very finest highball or cocktail 
you ever tasted. 


When you go inside, just say 
to the barman, “Make mine with 
Four Roses, please.” 


You'll discover, at the very first 
sip, why more people are asking 
for Four Roses today than ever 
before in the 60-year history of 


this truly magnificent whiskey. 
The reason is simply this: no 
other whiskey combines quite the 
mellow smoothness and distinc- 
tive flavor that has won so many 
friends for Four Roses. 
Try it and see! 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies; 60% grain 
neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 


FOUR 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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European 


Despite this show of naval rank, Wilhelmina (with her consort, the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, and Juliana) kept the Netherlands neutral in the first world war 


lady in the powder-blue suit and little 
gray-felt hat was vigorous and vehement. 
As she finished with the words: “Long live 
our queen” she waved her right arm like a 
college cheer leader to evoke the crowd’s 
rhythmic roars. 

New Queen’s Helle: Behind the mi- 
crophone at her right Juliana, heavily 
smart in her gray costume and with her 


familiar pillbox hat tilted slightly over 


one eye, turned brick red. Obviously she 
had been crying. Nervously she dropped 
her prepared speech. Bernhard stepped 
forward to retrieve it, but the old lady 
picked it up quickly and pushed it into 
her daughter’s hand. As Juliana finished, 
the crowd burst into sonorous cadences 
of “Wilhelmus” the national anthem. 

Now, in one quick whisk, Wilhelmina 
vanished into the palace. Down below the 
throng burst into a happy roar as the lit- 
tle princesses in red dresses and blue hair- 
bows came out to wave. Tiny Marijke— 
a heart-tug to the Dutch because she is 
probably hopelessly blind—clung happily 
to her mother. Then the scene changed 
again and the ministers of the Dutch 
family of nations appeared—among them 
the Indonesian. 

In all, this homely yet tremendously 
impressive drama consumed scarcely ten 
minutes. Then the thousands exploded 
happily into the lavishly dressed streets 
to toast the new queen in good Bols gin, 
the vin ordinaire of Holland. 

Long before 4 o’clock—the hour for 
Juliana’s triumphant circle of the city— 
the people were packed again in and 
around the Dam. 

Now the scene was strictly Graustarkian. 
\ cavalcade drew up before the palace—a 
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mounted escort of loyal burghers nervous 
on their frisky horses; hussars in outlandish 
cavalry garb: and in the center of it all the 
cream-colored royal caléche with its six 
horses and scarlet-coated outriders. 

Now in summer furs and hat with a 
long aigrette, the new sovereign came out 
of the palace with her prince, splendid in 
an admiral’s uniform, and her three old- 
est daughters in pale-blue dresses and gray 
fur jackets. A long “Ooooh” came from 
the crowd—nothing more. The family 
climbed into the caléche—Juliana and 
Bernhard facing forward with Margriet 
between them and Beatrix and Irene fac- 
ing them. As the coach moved away, a 
police horse whinnied and one Dutch girl 
said to another: “Look at Trix waving. 
She has more poise than her mother.” 

The Years Ahead: Juliana’s face was 
lined and pensive. Ahead of her lay two 
more days of festivity and ceremony, cul- 
minating in the inaugural ceremony Mon- 
day. But ahead of that lay years of patient 
toil for the restoration of the Netherlands. 
Today Juliana’s subjects mourn the loss 
of Indonesia and hope devoutly for peace 
and partnership. One of Wilhelmina’s last 
acts as sovereign was to sign a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing democratic 
union of the Dutch and Indonesians. But 
this ideal now seems stillborn. Cannily the 
old queen also signed amendments provid- 
ing a pension for herself (the amount yet 
to be determined) and to permit the trans- 
fer of civil power from one authority to 
another, in case of trouble. This was de- 
signed to prevent the Red coup in Prague 
from happening here. 

On the rosier side of the future the 
Dutch have cautious hope for European 











Working Out 


vit Ben Hogan 


"48 U. S. Open. P.G.A., and 
Western Open Golf Champion 


My hairs in “tournament” 
shape after the Vitalis 
‘60-Second Workout!” 
Home or locker room, 
| never miss taking... 


50 seconds to massage.” Feel that tingle! 
Vitalis’ special formula stimulates, refreshes 
your scalp as no non-alcoholic dressing does. 
And massaging with Vitalis routs loose dan- 
druff, helps check excessive falling hair. 
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unity, and, more practically, fervent 
prayers for the revival of their hinterland 
—Germany. Now they know they can 
scarcely survive until their hated con- 
querors and oppressors live and breathe 
and buy again. 


BRITAIN: 


Rehearsal for Danger 


The ultimatum arrived at 1 p.m. on 
Sept. 3. London rejected it, and the war 
was on—nine years to the day after Brit- 
ain declared war on Germany to magnify 
Hitler’s Polish campaign into the second 
world war. 

Barely an hour after the ultimatum, 
the first enemy bomber, winging in over 
the North Sea at 33,000 feet, was picked 
up by radar. Fifteen minutes more, and 
two Royal Air Force jet “meteors” had 
pounced on it. Their intended victim was 
an American B-29. 

So began Operation Dagger, planned less 
to mark last week’s anniversary than to 
test the new defenses of the vulnerable 
isle. The enemy, a fictional “Southland” 
assumed to have control of the entire con- 
tinental coast, employed all of the RAF’s 
bomber strength, plus most of the 90 
B-29s now based in Britain. The names of 
targets echoed from the communiqués of 
the Battle of Britain eight years before 
London, Coventry, Hull, Portsmouth, 
Birmingham, and Cambridge. The de- 
fender, Northland, threw up every avail- 
able fighter to ward off the attacks and 
manned familiar wartime posts in the radar 
and anti-aircraft network. 

By Saturday, when the four-day exercise 
took a short break, one flight of 40 bomb- 
ers had penetrated London’s fighter de- 
fenses with warlike conflicting reports of 
“losses” and two fliers had been killed—a 
Briton whose Spitfire crashed near Dur- 
ham, and one of eleven Americans whose 
B-29 came down in the Scheldt estuary. 

Englishmen who couldn't watch the bat- 
tles (unlike the clear brilliant autumn of 
1940 last week’s weather was thick and 
squally) concentrated instead on an inci- 
dental problem: Getting Princess Mar- 
garet to Amsterdam by air Sunday, for 
Queen Juliana’s investiture, without hav- 
ing her fighter-escorted transport entangled 
in the mock war going on around her. 








BERLIN: 


Bargaining Under Duress 


The lights burned late at both ends of 
the burdened communications channels 
between Berlin and Washington. At the 
European end, Gen, Lucius D. Clay, 
American Military Governor in Germany, 
and unofficial captain of a Western team 
including his British and French col- 
leagues, Gen. Sir Brian Robertson and Lt. 
Gen. Joseph-Pierre Koenig, teletyped fre- 
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quent reports through the Army Signal 
Corps to the Pentagon. 

At the Washington end, the offices of 
Under Secretary of the Army William H. 
Draper Jr. and Under Secretary of State 
Robert Lovett worked around the clock 
to receive them and reply. Almost every 
day, Draper or Lovett—frequently joined 
by Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall—held a direct teletype conversa- 
tion with Clay, asking about obscure 
points, making suggestions, and then draft- 
ing formal instructions for the next four- 
power meeting with Marshal Vasily D. 
Sokolovsky. What came of them is re- 
ported by John E, Thompson, chief of 
Newsweek’s Berlin Bureau. 


Three men of the West met the man of 
the East five times last week in. their 
desperate effort to break the Russian 
blockade of Berlin that threatens the 
peace of Europe. Last Friday’s session in 
the ornate plenary assembly room on the 
second floor of the Allied Control Coun- 
cil, formerly the Palace of Justice, in 
Kleistpark just off Potsdamer Strasse, was 
typical. 

General Clay and his aides walked across 
the inlaid mahogany floor to a table in 
front of a large Italian-marble fireplace 
containing a radiator concealed by gilded 
grillwork and topped by two German 
eagles. The other delegations sat at the 


other three sides of a square formed by 
tables, the French opposite the Americans, 
with the Russians and British at either end. 

Clay, the chairman, talked little. The 
Russians and the French talked a lot. Gen- 
eral Koenig’s clear, strong voice was heard 
often. So was that of his woman translator, 
who repeated each of his speeches in Rus- 
sian and English. After four hours Marshal 
Sokolovsky delivered a twenty-minute per- 
oration in which, as usual, he apologized 
for taking up so much time. The French, 
British, and Americans left in an appar- 
ently cheerful mood. The Russians, as 
usual, were glum. 

As before there was no official news— 
merely the intimation that thus far the 
military governors had discussed only 
matters in which there was general agree- 
ment with argument on disagreements 
yet to come. But unofficial news leaks 
spread gloom over beleaguered Berlin. 

This pessimism was based on the wide- 
spread belief that the three Western Pow- 
ers had already abdicated their Berlin 
position in the preparatory conferences at 
Moscow, where the West had reportedly 
agreed that Russia should have exclusive 
control over the printing of currency for 
Berlin. Both German and Western observ- - 
ers feared this would give Russia an eco- 
nomic stranglehold on the city—unless 
(and it’s a capital tr) the Russians con- 
ceded in return: (1) Real four-power con- 
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trol over distribution of the currency the 
Russians print and over the granting of 
credit; (2) the right of transport into Ber- 
lin, including more than the sixteen trains 
allowed before the total blockade: (3) 
trade agreements between the Western and 
Soviet zones of Germany, and between 
Berlin and the West. 

Gen. Steady: Yet Clay remained un- 
ruffled and moderately hopeful. His routine 
at the office and at home was exactly as it 
has been in his three years in Germany. His 
closest observer, Mrs. Clay, said she had 
detected no change in him which could give 


her any clue as to how decisive her husband 
x . & 
felt the hour to be. She asked him no ques- 


tions about his work. She never does when 
major decisions are pending. 

Three weeks ago Mrs. Clay started play- 
ing tennis at the American Press Club 
without telling the General. When corre- 
spondents commented to Clay on her play, 
her subtle hint worked. Last Sunday Clay 
himself played three sets of doubles with 
correspondents at the Press Club, his first 
tennis in ten years. It has been just as 
long since Clay enjoyed a “vacation”— 
three weeks aboard ship when he was 
posted back to the United States from the 
Philippines in 1938. 

In days of Allied Control Council meet- 
ings Clay had the reputation of being a 
master in debate, shrewd and sharp with 
his dry wit. As American plans gradually 
played a dominant role in Western oc- 
cupation policies, Clay also became the 
acknowledged leader of the three Western 
governors, which aroused the unspoken 
resentment of the other two. They were 
particularly discomfited by Clay’s pen- 
chant for making snap decisions, often 
tossing ideas into a meeting without prior 
discussion with his Western colleagues. 

Fateful Moment: Actually Clay has 
been extremely careful throughout the 
present conferences to avoid appearing as 
leader of the Western group or dominat- 
ing discussions. Although most of the 
suggestions made by the Western Powers 
have come from Clay or his advisors he 


has tried to keep his own comments to a_ 


minimum and discuss proposals with the 
other two Western governors before trying 
them out on the Russians. 

Most certainly he appreciates the gravity 
of the present crisis. On the top shelf of 
the double bookcase facing his desk two 
hooks stand side by side: Spengler’s “The 
Hour of Decision” and Hans Bernd Gise- 
vius’s “To the Bitter End.” This casual 
juxtaposition seems to some observers in 
Berlin to be a somber symbol of what may 
he the most fateful moment in the public 
life of the man who commands the key 
outpost in America’s cold war with Russia. 


Significance-- 


Negotiators were struck by two Russian’ 


attitudes at the conference: an apparent 
anxiety to obtain Ruhr coal and coke, for 
which the Westerners hope to wring con- 
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ONSTRUCTION that is mod- 
erate in first cost and that lasts 
long years with little maintenance 
expense is a wise investment be- 
cause it is low-annual-cost con- 
struction. Concrete meets all these 
requirements. Besides, it’s firesafe; 
it can’t burn! 

Concrete homes, of any style or 
size, provide a lifetime of com- 
fortable living at low annual 
cost. Schools, hospitals, apartment 
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years at low annual cost to tax- 
payers and usually cost less to 
build than other pavements of 
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Concrete pipelines in water, 
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guard health and serve home and 
industry economically by bringing 
in fresh water and removing wastes. 
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cessions; and an apparent disregard of the 
nub of the Western position—the West- 
erners’ right to remain in Berlin and share 
in real four-power control. 

Western authorities were dismayed 
when instructions issued by their govern- 
ment specified not only that Russian cur- 
rency would be the sole currency in Berlin, 
but that the Russians would have the ex- 
clusive right to print it. They were also 
unhappy that with this trump card against 
them they had to negotiate under duress 
—that is, with the Russian blockade still 
rigidly enforced, the city administration 
split into two bitterly hostile factions, and 
the Communist Party exerting extreme 
anti-Western political pressure in the city. 

Such obstacles were not lessened as the 
conference progressed. This Monday, with 
the sixth governors’ session ready to be- 
gin, Berlin Communists seized the munic- 
ipal assembly building for the third time. 
Red action squads led the throng of dem- 
onstrators, recruited from Soviet sector 
factories and goaded by calls for violence 
in the Soviet-controlled press. They bat- 
tered doors, smashed windows, and oc- 
cupied the chamber, asserting their aim to 
rule the city in place of the legally elected 
assembly. 

As a result, it seemed the governors might 
still have to report to their governments 
that they were unable to reach agreement 
on the Russians’ terms. At best, the hope 
here appeared to be for a temporary agree- 
ment, with mental reservations based on 
these assumptions: The Russians would 
honor an agreement only while it suited 
them to do so, and probably not for long 
since their primary object still is to dis- 
rupt the European Recovery Program and 
get a finger in the Ruhr; and even the 
best controls could hardly keep the Rus- 
sians from reneging or from pursuing the 
violent political struggle in Berlin, us- 
ing German Communists as minutemen 
to force us out. 

However, available reports—or the lack 
of them—indicate the Russians have no 
intention of starting a war this fall. 


FRANCE: 
Hair’s Breadth From Chaos 


To the bustling, spluttering woman gro- 
cer in the Rue de Longchamps, it was 
“just one more merle blanc (white crow) 
government.” 

The description—meaning neither one 
thing nor another—was common to the 
French all last week as their politicians 
argued and quibbled over a replacement 
for the fallen Cabinet of André Marie. 
But as day followed fruitless day, the coun- 
try hadn’t even a merle blanc government 
to lead it. It had one man, Robert Schu- 
man, supported by ranks of vacant min- 
istries. 

When Schuman, looking austere and 
bleak, entered the Assembly chamber on 
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Black Star 


Out Again: Hjalmar Schacht, 
the German financial “wizard” 
(shown at Nuremberg on his ac- 
quittal as a war criminal) has 
had his last prison chow. Last 
week a German court reversed 
his conviction as a major Nazi. 


Aug. 81 to plead for support in forming a 
Cabinet, he had to sit symbolically alone 
on the ministers’ benches, surrounded to 
the right, left, and behind with yards of red 
rep. When he mounted the tribune a few 
minutes later he appropriately eschewed all 
forensics and made a somber monotonous 
address lasting only 30 minutes. Wearily, 
he asked: “How may any government be 
effective when it is called to task every 
moment on every detail on every prob- 
lem?” 

But there was no evidence that the dep- 
uties perceived the gravity of the hour. 
The vote, 322 to 185—the smallest investi- 
ture vote received by any of the nine gov- 
ernments since the Liberation—indicated 
not only that the Communists were im- 
placably anti-government, but that more 
than 100 other deputies refused to face the 
obligation to express themselves one way 
or another, and so abstained from voting. 

The Abyss: Schuman’s inauspicious ar- 
rival in the Premiership, for the second 
time, left him faced with almost insuper- 
able tasks: finding suitable people for the 
ministries and then tackling the potentially 
fatal question of a balance between prices 
and wages. It was the second chore that 
nearly wrecked the first. No one wanted 
responsibility for the yawning economic 


abyss; in particular no party wanted ‘he 
Ministries of Labor and Interior which 
would be in the forefront of the crisis if the 
three major labor federations carried wut 
their threat of a wave of wage strikes. The 
Socialists, aware that rising prices and 
frozen wages had imposed an unbearable 
burden on workers, refused to enter a 
Schuman Cabinet without assurances of 
controls on prices, not wages. 

On Sept. 3, the frustrated Premier-desig- 
nate threw in the towel. While Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle and the Communists looked on 
disdainfully from the two extremes, Presi- 
dent Vincent Auriol frantically consulted 
center party leaders, seeking either a new 
candidate for Premier or an agreement on 
one more attempt at cooperation with 
Schuman. Meanwhile, he kept Schuman 
on the job with a technicality—his resiz- 
nation would not be effective until its pub- 
lication in the Official Journal, which would 
not appear again until Sunday morning. 

All day Saturday and until 7 a.m. Sun- 
day, Schuman sat in the Foreign Affairs 
Ministry plodding through another round 
of bargaining with party leaders. Then he 
announced success, of a sort. He would 
have a cabinet of Popular Republicans, 
Radicals, Independents—and Socialists. 
The latter had come in, taking the critical 
ministries of Finance, Labor, and Interior, 
only on a promise of wage increases to 
workers. 

Schuman’s last minute patchwork job 
still looked like a merle blanc. It left many 
wondering whether it was not already too 
late to save France’s centrist regime. The 
alternative would be dissolution of the 
Chamber and new elections—the very op- 
portunity for which General de Gaulle has 
been waiting. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


End of the Epilogue 


The story of Dr. Eduard Benes really 
ended on Feb. 25. That day he received the 
Communist Premier, Klement Gottwald, in 
Hradcany Castle overlooking Prague, 
heard Gottwald’s demand for a Commu- 
nist Cabinet and his threat of civil war, 
looked out the window to see the square 
filled with soldiers, cried: “You're talking 
to me like Hitler!”—and signed Gottwald’s 
paper. With that gesture, the sick, tired, 
defeated President signed away his life— 
for his life had been Free Czechoslovakia. 

He had built it, with his old friend 
Thomas Masaryk, in the ruins of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. He tried to pre- 
serve it first by espousing the League of 
Nations and then, when that failed, by 
helping build the Little Entente in alliance 
with France, which failed, too; he lost it 
to Hitler at Munich; recovered it by com- 
ing triumphantly home from exile in 1945; 
tried to save it once more by getting along 
with Communism; and lost again. 

The play was done; the rest was epi- 
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logue. Benes hauled down the Presidential 
flag from Hradcany Castle and moved to 
his summer home at Sezimovo Usti 55 
miles away. He emerged from his isolation 
only twice in the flesh—for the funeral of 
his friend’s son, Jan Masaryk, who killed 
himself (or was killed) on March 10; and 
for the 600th anniversary ceremonies, on 
April 7, of Charles University where he had 
studied under the elder Masaryk 44 years 
before. He emerged once in spirit on July 6, 
when members of the Sokol sports associa- 
tion, parading before Gottwald in Prague, 
betrayed themselves by shouting again and 
again the name of the beloved old tiberal: 
“Benes! Benes!” Gottwald ordered the 
Sokol purged. 

On June 7, after the Communists swept 
a carefully staged “single list” election, 
Benes resigned as President rather than 
sign the new Communist constitution. On 
Sept. 3, aged 64, he died. 


POLAND: 


Titoism Spreads 


For weeks there had been rumors of re- 
volt within the Polish Worker's (Commu- 
nist) Party. About half the 1,000,000 mem- 
bers were said to be involved in_ party 
squabbles. On Sunday, Sept. 5, confirma- 
tion of the split came from Warsaw itself. 
The party announced a shake-up in its high 
command to keep the new virus of Titoism 
quarantined within Yugoslavia. 

The Polish party’s secretary general and 
Poland’s No. 1 Communist. Vice Premier 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, was dismissed jrom 
party office for backing Marshal! ‘Tito 
against the Moscow line of the Cominform 
and for failing to go along with Communist 
plans to socialize farming. Boleslaw Bierut, 
the Polish President who always listens 
when the Kremlin speaks, took his place 
as party leader. The party executive com- 
mittee directed him to liquidate “rightist 
and nationalist deviation” and end the 
revolt, 


CHINA: 


Beating the HCL 


Smart Chinese in Shanghai last week 
discovered these ways to beat both the 
law and the high cost of living: 

P Puzzled at the traffic jams caused by 
thousands of barrows idling about the 
streets, police organized a warehouse 
checkup. Thirty-two were found empty. 
Dealers had hired pusheart owners to 
keep their goods on the move—to escape 
the anti-hoarding law which forbids hav- 
ing more than three months’ stock on 
hand. 

P Dolly Li, Shanghai entertainer, haled 
to court on a misconduct charge, drew a 
sentence of two months or a fine of 10,000 
Chinese dollars per day. Dolly flipped a 
couple of American dimes onto the coun- 


ter. Under the latest currency regulations 
—l new yuan to 3,000,000 old Chinese 
dollars and 4 yuan to one American dollar 
—this made the required 600,000 dollars. 
The Ministry of Justice had forgotten to 
hike its schedule of fines to match the 
new exchange rates. 


JAPAN: 


Far East Bastion 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur marked the third anniversary of 
the signing of Japan’s surrender by hail. 
ing the country on Sept. 1 as “an oasis of 
calm in a troubled and_ turbulent 
verse.” 

The people had “done their pat” 
in self-democratization, he said. “Flanked 
by the newly born Korean Republic and 
that stalwart land of the Filipino patriot, 
Japan now forms a sturdy pillar in a tn- 
angular buttress exemplifying before all 
the peoples of the Far East the wisdom of 
the democratic concept.” 

The general made no mention of China 
but saw in Japan a “bastion to the demo 
cratic concept” now “in the advance:| 
stages of erection” in a world over whic! 
the “specter of war yet hovers.” T! is 
heartened the Japanese, who have ke;i 
such thoughts to themselves since the oc- 
cupation began. Pledged never again to 
maintain armed forces, they regarded | ¢ 
MacArthur statement as allying Japan 
with the United States in case of a Wesi- 
ern Pacific war. 
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Zhdanoff and the New Soviet Man 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE last two enterprises on which 

Andrei Zhdanoff was engaged just 
before he died on Aug. 31, were among 
the most difficult of his long career in 
the Politburo. One was the destruction 
of Marshal Tito and the other was the 
creation of the New Soviet Man. 

For more than ten years Zhdanoff 
had always been included 
among the four or five strong 
men of the Politburo who 
might succeed Stalin. Other 
names have come and gone 
while Zhdanoff and Molotoff 
remained constant among the 
possibilities. This, of course, 
is a guessing game confined 
to the outside world. In 
Russia, if there is any specu- 
lation on Stalin’s successor, 
it goes on in the deepest secrecy; how- 
ever, there is no question but that 
Zhdanoff was endowed with the: one 
single quality for the key to success in 
the higher Soviet ranks: loyalty to 
Stalm. He had his ups and downs 
within the hierarchy, but this quality 
of loyalty always kept him near the 
top. 


or well over ten years Zhdanoff had 

had control of the tremendously 
powerful Communist Party propaganda 
organization. He was Stalin’s right- 
hand man in setting the party propa- 
ganda line and in distorting the history 
of the arts and sciences to Stalin’s 
purposes. 

Hence, Zhdanoff was more respon- 
sible than any other individual for set- 
ting the whole course of Soviet thought 
and culture in hostility to the West. 
This was not a necessary course. Lenin 
knew the outside world and directed 
his hostility toward middle-class cul- 
ture, rather than on an East-West 
basis. Bukharin, the most forceful 
thinker of the Lenin era, who later was 
purged by Stalin, might have moved 
Soviet thought in the direction of intel- 
lectual collaboration between East and 
West. Zhdanoff as the watchdog of 
propaganda and purity of thought was 
the main instrument in creating a 
cleavage. 

It has never seemed to me that there 
was anything particularly Marxian in 
this hostility of Zhdanoff toward the 
West. It is older than that. Perhaps I 
have that impression because the first 





time I ever saw Zhdanoff was when he 
made a speech to the Soviet Congress 
in 1935, saying that he and Leningrad 
had a “window looking out onto the 
world” from which he was watching 
outside enemies. That conception of old 
St. Petersburg as a “window looking 
out onto the world” is exactly the same 
one that Peter the Great 
used and Zhdanoff scarcely 
ever made a speech without 
using it. It implied a sort of 
deep-seated, traditional hos- 
tility. A good argument could 
be made that this hostility is 
stronger in the men of the 
Stalin regime than it has 
been at any time in Russian 
history since Peter the Great. 

Zhdanoff was the main or- 
ganizer of the Communist Information 
Bureau. His speech at the first meeting 
was a bitter and wholesale rupture of 
any liaison between Russian and West- 
ern cultures. When later Zhdanoff and 
his Cominform Bureau tried to slap 
down Tito for showing some independ- 
ence, the all-embracing intent of this 
cleavage became clear enough. In 
Zhdanoff’s mind satellite thought and 
action had to conform in every detail to 
the Russian model. 

What he was trying to do internally 
was no less ambitious. It was Zhdanoff 
who two years ago assembled the chief 
Russian writers and laid down the law 
to them. If, he said, they had any 
friendship for Western culture, they 
had better get rid of it. Their sole task 
henceforth would be the creation of 
the New Soviet Man, the heroic pro- 
duction of a strictly Russian-Soviet 
culture. It would be hard to find 
another example of such sweeping 
orders to writers since the Middle Ages. 


Hus Zhdanoff, more than any other 

man, created the present Soviet at- 
mosphere of xenophobia, fear, and sus- 
picion. He was 52 years old at the time 
of his death, and was only about 5 feet 9 
and weighed more than 250 pounds. He 
looked like a setup for the high blood 
pressure and heart trouble of which the 
doctors said he died. Yet it is a perhaps 
inevitable tribute to the atmosphere 
that he created that so many people 
suspect he did not really die a natural 


death but was purged in some ophidian * 


conflict with his peers. 
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ERP in Italy: 





Last week in Washington, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration approved for- 
eign-aid allotments which brought to 
$1,409,542,562 its five-month total of 
grants to sixteen European nations, plus 
Bizonia and Trieste. Simultaneously in Par- 
is the eighteen-member Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation scratched 
its collective head over how to divide up 
the remainder of the $4,875,000,000 Amen- 
can appropriation intended to carry the 
European Recovery Program through next 
June. The breakdown is supposed to reach 
ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman by 
Sept. 15—provided. members can 
agree on each other’s shares by then. 

Whatever the final figures, the 
three largest recipients will remain 
Britain, France, and Italy. The first 
two were discussed in previous arti- 
cles in this NEWSWEEK series on ERP 
beneficiaries. (Britain, May 17; 
France, May 31). This report out- 
lines what the ERP can 
cannot do—in Italy. 


do—and 


“American flour? Of course it’s 
American flour.” Any Italian house- 
wife ladling out steaming spaghetti 
to her family will give that quick, 
sure reply. “The steel in our cars?” 
asks a Fiat autoworker in Milan. 
“Why, American — naturally.” 
Matter-of-factly, and gratefully if 
they pause to reflect, Italians today 
take for granted that their stomachs 
will be filled and their industry 
primed by the “piano Marshall.” 

Without American aid, the daily 
bread ration would shrink to a piece 
of black bread the size of a dinner 
roll, and the spaghetti ration would 
virtually disappear. More than half 
the 4,000,000 industrial workers would lose 
their jobs as plants closed down for lack of 
fuel. Disease would spread as hunger in- 
-creased—without penicillin and other 
American medicines to combat it. Cooking 
gas would flicker out as coal imports de- 
clined. Italian trains would stop running 
when they used up their small coal stocks. 
No ERP would mean chaos for Italy. ERP 
means assured food rations ' (inadequate 
though they may be), stepped-up indus- 
trial production, and—possibly, but not 
certainly—a_ sound Italian 
1952. 

HCL Trouble: Pneumatic drills and 
hammers drown out the rich baritones of 
workmen rebuilding bombed houses and 
factories in Northern Italy. In plants ade- 
quately supplied with raw materials there 
is a steady hum of machinery and no Latin 

languor. Fruits and vegetables are trucked 
' through swirling traffic to cascade into 
bustling Roman markets. Rollicking, the- 
atrical exuberance and fresh vigor make 
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economy in 


It Can End Stagnation, but Not Overpopulation 


the Italians seem rejuvenated and the rest 
of Western Europe torpid by comparison. 

The government controls that direct 
British economy and tie knots of red tape 
around French industry are theoretical or 
buried in Italy. A free-enterprise system 
approaching economic anarchy and a rich 
supply of willing labor make anything 
seem possible in Italy. But so far the coun- 
try has been kept alive rather than rebuilt, 
and its 2,000,000 unemployed have been 
fed rather than paid salaries. The national 
living cost has multiplied 47 times, wages 
about 35. Italians wryly remark that the 


International 


American flour means almost enough to eat 


only things that have risen are prices and 
population — Italy has 4,000,000 more 
mouths to feed than in 1938. 

To achieve even a semblance of stability 
took $2,000,000,000 from the United States 
up to last April. Then, out of $703,600,000 
tentatively scheduled for the first year of 
Italian ERP aid, (the QEEC is cutting this 
down to about $611,000,000) Italy was al- 
located $165,000,000 for the April-June 
quarter and $148,000,000 for July-Septem- 
ber. 

Since Italy has no coordinated program 
like the British Labor government’s or 
the French Monnet plan, the ECA has 
based its estimates on a proposed recovery 
program drawn up by Pasquale Saraceno, 
an economics professor in the Italian Cen- 
tral Planning Agency. 

In broad terms, the Saraceno program 
calls for boosting Italian production by the 
end of 1952 to 135 per cent of 1938 levels. 
In the same period, food processing would 
increase to 110 per cent; mechanical goods 


to 150; metals to 130; chemicals to 150; 
building materials to 140; mining to 11): 
textiles to 120; paper and paper produc's 
to 150; clothing to 120; and rubber to 120. 

Pasta and People: To achieve such 
increases, Italy must have food and agn- 
cultural products (chiefly wheat, wheat 
flour, and cotton) , coal, petroleum, copper, 
hides, leather goods, lumber, steel, anil 
medical supplies. 

In its first year, Italy expects the EC .\ 
to supply nine-tenths of its wheat in- 
ports, three-fourths of its coal and liquid 
fuel, and half of its copper. Distribution 
will be directed by James D. Zeller- 
bach, the San Francisco businessmar 
in charge of the ECA for Italy and 
Roberto Tremelloni, minister with- 
out portfolio, assigned to the ECA. 

But in addition to this priming, 
Italian production must be shifted 
if the ECA is to bring recovery and 
not merely relief. Before the war 
Italy made money selling fruits and 
vegetables, chiefly to Germany, 
which took 19 per cent of Italian 
exports. Now Germany takes 1 per 
cent, and Italy’s other markets have 
dropped off. Italian textiles sell slow- 
ly. Instead Italy must concentrate 
on mechanical, metallurgical, chem- 
ical, and other hard-goods indus- 
tries. 

Simultaneously, it must boost 
electric power 60 per cent above 
prewar supply. Then—with raw ma- 
terials supplied by the ECA, pow- 
ered by native energy, and manne: 
by plentiful workmen—Italian _in- 
dustry foresees a steady flow of 
stoves, automobiles, electric refrig- 
erators, and other metallurgical 
products from northern factories 
across Italy’s borders to European custom- 
ers. Increased employment, plus new hous- 
ing and land freform in the south (for 
which Italy hopes the ECA will foot the 
bill), will bring further stability to the 
Italian economy. 

Yet not even the most optimistic Italians 
say that progress will equal self-sufficiency 
in the four ERP years or in any given time. 
For Italy—unlike the rest of labor-short 
Europe—has a painfully swollen popula- 
tion. Forty-seven million Italians (plus 
400,000 fresh faces each year) now live 
in a worn, hilly country about the size of 
Nevada. Half of them would emigrate if 
they could. Their government wishes that 
at least 5,000,000 would. Until they do 
leave, Italy must dream of, rather than 
expect, self-sufficiency. If an outlet 1s 
found for them, the Italians’ genuine en- 
thusiasm for hard work at home and eco- 
nomic cooperation with the rest of Europe 
may pull their country up to a non-Fascist, 
non-Communist normal. 


Newsweek, September 13, 1948 
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Say Meruer hes beta working had Un bhatt! 
With Hudson FU 3 Gaetan cellary! 


Hudson sets the Specifications ...and to 
them Borg-Warner engineers and produces many 
essential operating parts. 


From the days when “double cylinder” cars wore kerosene side 
lamps — Borg-Warner has served the motor industry. 

Special cause for pride is the fact that for more than 25 years 
B-W has been associated with Hudson... the motorcar which 
can today present itself to the public as “a new kind of auto- 
mobile . .. the car you ‘step down’ into.” 

At present, 19 of the 20 makes of automobiles are equipped 
with one or more B-W parts such as transmissions, overdrive 
units, clutches, universal joints, radiators and timing chains. 

The guiding principle at Borg-Warner has always been “design 
it better — make it better.” That aim, plus broad engineering 
skills and large-scale facilities, will add greatly to your enjoyment 
and comfort as you drive your “car of tomorrow.” 





19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK ¢ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL 
DETROIT GEAR ¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT « LONG MANUFACTURING 
LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. *« MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN 
MORSE CHAIN TTD ¢ NORGK e¢ NORGE-HEAT ¢ NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS ¢ ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING 
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DOMINION: 


Mighty Pen Pals 


Beware of foreign “pen pals,” especially 
if they live behind the Iron Curtain, Ca- 
nadians were warned last week. 

Some of the scattered residents of Elles- 
mere and Baffin Island on the strategic 
Arctic fringe of Canada had _ reported 
getting letters from the Soviet zone of 
Europe suggesting exchanges of corre- 
spondence. The Department of External 
Affairs investigated and found that the 
requests were all worded about the same 
and that there were far too many of them 
jor coincidence. They asked for “post- 
cards or pictures for my album depicting 
scenes in your docks and harbor and along 


‘your rugged coastlines.” In exchange, 


they offered pictures of “our beautiful 
cathedrals.” 


LABOR: 


A Showdown on Seamen 


J. A. (Pat) Sullivan, slight, fighting- 
Irish chieftain of Canadian Great Lakes 
seamen, used to be a Communist him- 
self. Something more than a year ago he 
renounced the Red faith and, simultane- 
ously, the presidency of the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union. He charged that the CSU 
was run by Communists and set up a rival 
Canadian Lake Seamen’s Union. 

The lake shores have been in turmoil 
ever since, as the two unions have battled, 
no holds barred, for supremacy. Last week 
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Jim Lynch 
Sailor and Saint: Rear Admiral 
the Earl Mountbatten of Burma 
and Romney, last Viceroy of 
India, poses by a bust of Gandhi 
as he opens the 65th Canadian 
National Exhibition in Toronto. 
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a new phase of the struggle began: Sulli- 
van stepped out of the picture altogether, 
leaving the issue of the Redness of the 
CSU up to organized Canadian labor. 

On Sept. 1 it was announced that the 
CLSU had become part of the Canadian 
district of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, an American 
Federation of Labor affiliate which in- 
cludes deep-sea as well as lakes sailors. 
The agreement was “conditional upon the 
elimination of Sullivan.” 

The SIU will demand affiliation with the 
central Trades and Labor Congress. The 
AFL and the congress have close ties, and 
an AFL union in Canada normally becomes 
a congress affiliate almost automatically. 
But the CSU already belongs to the con- 
gress, so the October congress convention 
will have to choose between the two sea- 
men’s groups. 

Man to Watch: The result will prob- 
ably be a general showdown on Commu- 
nism in the labor movement. A number of 
the more conservative congress unions are 
disturbed by charges that CSU leaders are 
Communists and that some of the leaders 
of the central body are backing them. 
Leaders of 32 Conservative unions met in 
Ottawa on Sept. 2 to form a “solid and ac- 
tive front” against “Communists, pro- 
Communists, and those who play ball with 
Communists” in the Trades and Labor 
Congress and in dominion labor organiza- 
tions as a whole. 

Frank Hall, vice president of the strong 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, presided at this meeting and also 
engineered the CLSU deal. This was Hall's 
second coup of the year. In July he won a 
17-cent-an-hour wage boost for 170,000 
railway workers. 

His third campaign is expected to be for 
the presidency of the Trades and Labor 
Congress. He announced at Ottawa that 
if “our organizations represented here to- 
day feel that Mr. [Perey] Bengough [presi- 
dent of the congress] is not carrying out 
the traditional policies of the congress, we 
will not support him.” 

The quiet but dynamic Hall has been 
coming up fast in the Canadian labor move- 
ment. Now 55, he was born in Norfolk, 
England, and came to Canada in 1913. 
Twelve years later, at 32, he had become 
vice president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks. His first major 
appearance on the national scene was as 
chairman of the negotiating committee for 
eighteen international railway unions in 
the recent wage dispute. Railwaymen, rep- 
resentatives of the roads, and Labor Min- 
ister Humphrey Mitchell all praised his 
leadership during the long-drawn-out nego- 
tiations and in the final critical days. Rail- 
waymen have thought for a long time that 
they were not getting their proper share 
of jobs in the congress hierarchy. Imme- 
diately they began a move to push Hall 
for the central-body presidency. Now he 
has contributed another push of his own. 


For building sales in 
your BIG home market... 








SUCCESS is a 


HOUSEHOLD - 


word 


Note that word BIG. Of all America’s 
non-farm homes, 6 out of 10 go ~ in 
small cities and towns... the Household 
market. BIG again — the homes of 
Household families average more than 
six rooms each! 

No wonder these big homeowners 
warm to Household’s Idea-Planned 
editorial pages. Here are the home ideas 
they seek—more than 255 per issue— 
practical ideas for better living that 
send these families rushing to buy. 

Of the 2,000,000 Household fami- 
lies, almost a third plan new construc- 
tion . . . two-thirds plan to modernize 
... still more want new furnishings and 
equipment. 

They have more to spend than ever 
before—yet Household still brings you 
this rich, responsive market at the 
lowest cost per page per thousand. 





Household’s Success Story— 

* Household has a bright new format! 

* Lots more 4-color ads— over 40% more 
advertising revenue! 

* More readers—circulation over 
2,000,000! 

* Editorial pages—“Idea Planned” to 
get action! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for omall 
etties and towne 
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ECUADOR: 


Senor Presidente 


Ecuador has had one of the unhappiest 
histories in South America. The people of 
Guayaquil and the tropical coast are con- 
stantly at odds with those of Quito and 
the high Sierra. Economically, the country 
is poor and undeveloped. Politically, it has 
seldom known stability. 

Last summer, after two revoiutions in 
rapid succession, Ecuador settled down. 
An interim regime governed quietly, and 
on June 6 the first free election in eight 
years was held. 

On Aug. 30, Galo Plaza Lasso, the June 
winner, was inaugurated President. Youth 
had taken over. Plaza himself is only 42. 
The oldest member of his Cabinet is 50. 

The new President, son of a former 
President but a scientific farmer and busi- 
nessman rather than a politician, was born 
in New York City. He studied agriculture 
and economics at the University of Calli- 
fornia and the University of Maryland, 
and attended the. Georgetown School of 
Foreign Service in Washington, D.C. From 
1944 to 1946 he was Ecuadoran ambassa- 
dor to Washington, 

Now graying at the temples and thick- 
ening at the waistline, he still looks like 
a California football player. He is proud 
of the maturing democracy of his country 
and full of sound and practical ideas for 
its economic development. Ecuador’s prob- 
lems are many and knotty. But there is 
no one in the country better equipped to 
tackle them than Galo Plaza. 


ARGENTINA: 


Peroén and the Constitution 


The Argentine Constitution, proclaimed 
in 1853, is the oldest Latin American con- 
stitution in force today. But it won’t be 
long now. 

In a radio speech on Sept. 3, President 
Juan D. Peron described the Constitution 
as too out of date. “We have achieved 
what is stated in our Peronista doctrine,” 
he said, “and we shall now consolidate it in 
the republic’s fundamental charter 
An antiquated constitution affords them 
[the opposition] a bulwark from which to 
fire the last cartridges of their deception.” 
Then he promulgated the constitutional 
reform law recently approved by Congress. 
Elections will be held within 180 days for 
a convention to make “indispensable” 
changes in the 1853 charter. 

Peron was vague about just what 
changes he wants. He aims to strengthen 
the representative, republican, federal 
system. He wants to promote prosperity 
by making Argentina economically inde- 
pendent and by suppressing capitalistic 
exploitation, because “today the _ pri- 
vate good is also the social good.” He 
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intends to establish the rights of workers 
by law, because “the working classes, ex- 
ploited throughout our whole history, 
should be aware that their opportunity 
for deliverance has arrived, now or never.” 

The Two-Term Clause: The Presi- 
dent said not a word about the most- 
talked-of amendment, loudly demanded 
by his loyal supporters. This would slice 
out of Article 77 the phrase: “and can be 
reelected [referring to the President and 
Vice President] only after a similar [six- 
year] intervening period,” thus making 
Peron eligible for an immediate second 
term when his present one expires in 1952. 

In his opening message to Congress last 
May 1, Per6n said that such reelection 
would be of “enormous danger . . . It is 
necessary not to introduce systems that 
in the future might stimulate fraud and 
violence.” His silence last week was in- 
terpreted to mean that he had changed 
his mind about this. 

Promulgation of the reform law poses 
a dilemma for the anti-Peronista parties: 
Shall they leave the Peronistas a clear 
field by boycotting the election or, by 
taking part in it, tacitly admit the need 
for constitutional changes? 


MEXICO: 


Aleman’s Round 


Jittery Mexicans had waited anxiously 
for Sept. 1, when President Miguel Aleman 
would make his annual “state-of-the- 
nation” report to Congress. Soaring living 
costs, rocketed by devaluation of the peso, 
were hurting rich and poor alike. Political 





Acme 
“Insane Eyes: Colombian police hoped for a break when they 
arrested César Bernal, 39 (right), “the man with the insane eyes,” 
seen frequently with the assassin of Jorge Eliécer Gaitan just be- 
fore the killing which sparked the Bogota riots in April. But it 
turned out that he really is insane, so they must either free him 
or put him in an asylum. And his testimony will be valueless. 


enemies of the administration made capi- 
tal of the resultant unrest. Propaganda and 
rumor kept the pot boiling. Aleman, once a 
popular idol, was now the subject of an 
uncomplimentary parody of a popular 
song. Much depended on what he had to’ 
say, and how he said it, to Congress and, 
by radio and loudspeaker, to all Mexico. 

Aleman rose to the occasion. In a strong 
defense of his administration he lashed 
back at his critics and appealed for public 
support. “It is not strange,” he said, that 
in Mexico freedom of speech and of the 
press have been used for “expressing dis- 
content” and “frequently misleading public 
opinion.” Crities, he declared, had failed to 
back up charges of inefficiency or profiteer- 
ing by any members of his government. 

The President discussed frankly the 
‘auses of the devaluation of the peso and 
its possible effects on the national econ- 
omy. He pointed out that practically 
every country in the world is suffering from 
high living costs: “We must come to the 
conviction that we cannot be an excep- 
tion.” He outlined a 23-point program 
to fight inflation and to rehabilitate Mex- 
ico’s economy. It contained no drastic 
changes in his economic policy which, he 
said, was “designed to succeed.” 

Congress and the packed galleries of the 
Chamber of Deputies interrupted him 
many times with applause. Throughout 
Mexico the people listened quietly and ap- 
provingly; there was no disorder anywhere. 
Even the Mexico City press, some of which 
had been bitterly critical of the adminis- 
tration, gave qualified support. The fight 
was not over,-but Aleman had won this 
round. 


Newsweek, September 13, 1948 
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Which airline operates the first coast-to-coast route over which pas- 
sengers, mail and express were carried? 


Which one airline serves the major cities of the East, Midwest and 
all the Pacific Coast, as well as Hawaii? 


Which airline, on its own system, offers the widest variety of optional 
routings (go one way, return another) at little or no extra cost? 


Which airline operates the famous Mainliners, finer, faster planes 
today —at fares that are still about the same as they were in 1941? 


Which airline offers both daylight and overnight flights between the 
East and all major Pacific Coast cities? 


Which airline operates the famous name flights — ‘the New York,” “the 
San Francisco,” “the Hollywood,” “‘the Pacific Northwest,”’ ‘‘the New 
England” and others, with the great Douglas DC-6 Mainliner 300? 


Which is the only airline operating its own system-wide kitchens to 
provide the finest meals aloft? 


Which airline covers practically all of the important business and 
vacation points in the country? 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY— FOR RESERVATIONS 
CALL UNITED OR AN AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT 

















Muggles: The principal speaker on juve- 
nile delinquency at a Los Angeles youth 
rally Sept. 1 didn’t appear. He was Roperr 
Mitcnum, 31, | sleepy-eyed film — star 
“Crossfire,” “The Story of GI Joe”) who 
had been arrested the night before in a 
raid by Federal narcotics officers, charged 
with smoking marijuana. When Mitchum 
and Rosin Forp, 31, a Hollywood real 
estate agent, dropped in to see blond starlet 
Lita Leeps, 20, and dancer Vickie Evans, 
25, police hid below an open window. They 
said they saw Miss Leeds light up “a stick 
of tea” and hand one of the “muggles” to 
Ford and Mitchum. Confronted, the 
$3,000-a-week actor first told reporters: 
“Sure. I’ve been using the stuff since I was 
a kid. I guess it’s all over now. 'm ruined. 
This is the bitter end.” Later, however, he 
pulled himself together to say “It’s a frame- 
up,” and to tell photographers: “Don’t take 
my picture with my eyes shut. It makes 
me look like I’ve been hit in the head.” 
Temper: Mrs. Atserr Warren of Los 
Angeles charged that her husband beat 
her and kicked her, tried to choke her, cut 
up her clothes with a razor, threw the dog 
against the wall, and bounced the family 
goldfish on the floor—all because she re- 
fused to eat an orange he offered her. 


Meow: Indignant at the publicity on her 
increasing weight, LANA ‘TURNER wrote 
from Europe to a friend: “Why do they 
concentrate on me? I just saw Riva Hay- 
wortH and she’s fatter than I am.” 


Day’s Work: Because she was “de- 
pressed about the Russians” and wanted a 
remote spot in which to sun-bathe and 
“meditate.” Dorotuy P. Smiurn, 32, of 
Malone, N. Y., climbed to the base of the 
Capitol dome in Washington and stripped 
off all her clothes. After police had taken 
Miss Smith to the Gallinger Hospital for 
observation, Walter Linscott, the Con- 
gressional bookbinder who first observed 
her, returned to his work sighing: “This 
happens once in a lifetime.” 
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Vickie Evans, Robert Mitchum, Robin Ford, and Lila Leeds: Their “tea” party had a bitter end 


Dauber: Mrs. Dwicut D. E1tsennower, 
vacationing in Colorado with the general, 
gave away one of his newest hobbies: oil 
painting. “He’s never had a lesson,” she 
said proudly. “He’s painted some_por- 
traits and a few scenes since we've been 
here.” 


Woman's Job: Shown the Mount Airy, 
Pa., home which the University of Pennsyl- 
vania wants to rent for him, Haroip E. 
STASSEN, its new president, acted like the 
typical husband: “It’s a fine house. But I 
can't make any commitments yet. I want 
my wife to see it.” 


Swiss Hiss: On a tour of the United 
States, Dr. P. H. Luceon of Lausanne, 
Switzerland, commented ungallantly on 
American folkways: “Everything is refrig- 
erated,” he said. “Even your young ladies.” 





International 
Godmother: Mrs. Harry S. Tru- 
man was godmother to niece 
Charlotte Margaret Wallace at 
her baptism in Denver, Colo. 





International 


Return Engagement: Iron Hawk, 98- 
year-old Sioux and nephew of Sitting Bull, 
postmortemed on Custer’s last stand. “The 
Indians didn’t start the war,” he told five 
other veterans of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn, at a Rapid City, S. D., powwow. 
“The white men did. We are only sorry the 
Sioux are not strong enough to drive the 
white men out of our former hunting 
grounds.” 


The Ghost Walks: When Cuartes 
Wittey’s home and farm buildings in 
Macomb, IIl., were destroyed by more than 
200 “mystery” fires recently, (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 30), local farmers superstitiously 
blamed a ghost, despite the skepticism of 
police experts. Last week the small “ghost” 
confessed. She was Wonet McNEt, 13, 
redheaded niece of the Willeys, who was 
living with them because her parents were 
divorced. She said she thought that if the 
farm buildings burned she would be sent 
back “to live with my mom.” The Willeys, 
said Wonet, “were old and had an old car,” 
but she had fun with her mother, who had 
remarried and lives in a trailer in Bloom- 
ington, 


Deeds: Twenty-five Cub Scouts paid a 
visit to Mar West at the Los Angeles 
courtroom where she is defending herself 
in a plagiarism suit, to ask for her auto- 
graph and her phone number and to touch 
her eyelashes. “I asked them to come 
back when they were 21,” Miss West re- 
ported. 

> Two Boy Scouts, lying in wait in a 
“haunted house” in St. Louis to scare their 
fellow Scouts, collided with each other in 
the dark and fainted from fright. 


Vaeatien: In a recess from the rigors of 
vote stalking, Gov. Ear: Warren, Repub- 
lican Vice Presidential nominee, took his 
two sons, Earl Jr. and Bobby, hunting on 
Santa Rosa Island off California. The three 
nimrods bagged one deer apiece. The boys 
also brought down several wild boar “for 
good measure.” 


Newsweek, September 13, 1948 
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safety 
Ideas 








The Lightning Rod. Thanks to B. Franklin. 









Here’s a great double-safety idea you 
get with Plymouth — and only with 
Plymouth — in the lowest-priced field. 
And it’s standard equipment at no 
extra cost. 


Bigger, fatter, softer Super-Cushion 
Tires soak up road shocks, give better 
traction, wear longer. And, because 
they require only 24 pounds of air 
pressure, these tires run cooler, reduce 
the likelihood of tire failure. 





But if failure occurs, Plymouth has 
the positive protection of Safety-Rim 
Wheels. Patented retaining humps 
hold the tire straight and tight on the 
rim while you slow to a sure, safe stop. 


Plymouth also gives you Safe-Guard 
Hydraulic Brakes. Even in minor de- 
tails, this car keeps your safety first. 
Hood and luggage compartment lids 
are counterbalanced . . . lift with a 
finger ... can’t fall on your head. 





Plymouth 

with 

Super-Cushion Tires 
on new, wider 


Safety-Rim 





In big things and small, in Safety 
as in Comfort and Beauty, there’s a 
lot of difference in low-priced cars — 
and Plymouth makes the difference! 


MOUTH PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT 
CARS . . . GOOD SERVICE 
weerseutie KEEPS THEM GREAT. Your 
ah nearby Plymouth dealer 
will provide the service and 
factory-engineered parts to 
keep your present car in good condition while 
you’re waiting for your new Plymouth. 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER COR- 
PORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan. 











U.S. Health Program 


A long-range objective of both the 
Roosevelt and Truman Administrations 
was reinforced last week with a ten-year 
national health program offered by the 
Federal Security Administrator, Oscar R. 
Ewing. Its most controversial feature: a 
proposal for a Federal health-insurance 
system by payroll deductions like those 
for old-age and unemployment insurance. 

Ewing documented his case. President 
Truman had asked him, last Jan. 30, to 
make a comprehensive study of “the pos- 
sibilities for raising health levels” and to 
report “feasible goals which might be 
realized by the American people in the 
next decade.” Ewing called 800 represent- 
atives of medical, public-health, labor, and 
educational organizations to Washington 
in May for a National Health Assembly. 
His:scurrent report utilized their findings, 
but the definite proposal for a national 
health-insurance system, he -made it clear, 
was on his own responsibility. 

Toll: American health and life expect- 
ancy had improved greatly during the last 
few decades, Ewing conceded, but not as 
much as they would have improved if 
people were able to pay for all the medical 
care they needed. Here, as he sees them, 
are the salient weaknesses: 
> Each year 1,400,000 people die in this 
country. Of these some 325,000 could be 
saved with present-day knowledge and 
skills in medical science. The premature 
deaths include a large proportion of those 
due to pneumonia and other communi- 
table diseases, heart disease, cancer, and 
childbirth. 

P Every year the nation loses 4,300,000 
man-years of work through bad health. 
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This can be translated into a lost $27,000,- 
000,000 of national income. 

> Only 20 per cent of the penple can afford 
all the medical care they need. Half of 
America’s families, with incomes of $3,000 
or less, “find it hard, if not impossible, to 
pay for even routine medical care.” Those 
in the $3,000 to $5,000 bracket “would 
have to make great sacrifices or go into 
debt to meet.the costs of a severe or 
chronic illness.” 

From this Ewing argued that as long as 
medical service is geared to purchasing 
power there will never be enough doctors 
or hospital beds. His program proposes 
Federal subsidies for hospitals, medical 
schools, and health services, increasing to 
$2,312,000,000 a year by 1960, approxi- 
mately double the present outlay. 

With regard to the insurance system 
Ewing said: “At present, by far the largest 
share of all medical costs is borne by the 
sick. This is the same situation as if only 
those people who had fires in their homes 
or business places contributed to the up- 
-keep of the local fire department.” As for 
the increasing number of flat-rate volun- 
tary imsurance plans such as the Blue 
Cross, he concluded: “The people who 
need health insurance most will not be 
able to get it under voluntary plans.” 

Payroll Plan: The scheme offered by 
Ewing would be financed by a 3 per cent 
contribution from individual earnings up 
to $4,800 a vear. Out of the fund thus ae- 
cumulated, the insured would have his 


doctor and hospital bills paid. Ewing 
claimed that this was neither state nor 


socialized medicine, for patients could still 
choose their doctors and doctors would 
still be in private practice on a iee basis, 
getting their fees from the insurance fund. 

President Truman endorsed the whole 


report. But it was clear that it would face 
strong opposition from both medical ani 
political sources, and nothing would lx 
done about its recommendations one wa 
or another until after the election, in whic: 
it might become a serious campaign issuc. 


Sun Blackouts 


- A new warning was issued last week to 
military fliers: Don’t get sunburned. Doc- 
tors at the United States Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Pensacola, Fla., explained the reason 
in the Journal of Aviation Medicine. They 
had been investigating the blackouts tha! 
upset blood circulation can cause when a 
flier pulls out of a dive or makes a sharp 
turn at high speed. Some aviators are 
more susceptible to this effect than others, 
and their rie to black out may vary 
from time to time. 

Checking up on an aviation cadet, a 
naval flight instructor, and an aviation 
machinist’s mate, all young and in perfect 
health, the Pensacola doctors found that 
each had gotten himself sunburned on the 
Florida beaches a day or so before every- 
thing went black in the air or on a labora. 
tory “tilt table” that brings on the same 
effect. Of interest to the nonflier: the sun- 
burned men had a tendency to get dizzy 
or even faint on simply getting up from 
a lying or sitting position, 


Brush Off 


Into the Chicago office of the American 
Dental Association for two months last 
spring came little parcel-post packages 
from every state in the union. Their con- 
tents: old toothbrushes. They were part 
of a survey of Americans’ toothbrushing 
habits, in which 1,929 families sent 8,176 
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regular toothbrushes and 133 denture 
brushes in reply to a mailed offer of new 
brushes for old. 

Two dentists, Allen O. Gruebbel and 
J. M. Wisan, examined the toothbrush 
crop and shook their heads as they tabu- 
lated the bent, broken, matted, or dirty 
bristles. Last week, in the Journal of the 
American Dental Association, they re- 
ported their findings: Four out of five 
Americans ought to go right down to the 
drugstore and buy a new toothbrush. 


Hope Against Polio - 


In the summer of 1894, amidst the green 
hills of Vermont, a terrifying affliction 
struck the quiet lumbering and farming 
community of Otter Creek. Among its few 
thousand people, more than 100 children 
were racked with fever and paralyzed. A 
local doctor, Charles S. Caverly, ministered 
to them heroically, but he had nothing 
useful to prescribe. 

Since that first fully reported epidemic 
of infantile paralysis in America the dis- 
ease has returned again and again, tapering 
off one year, becoming violent again the 
next. This summer has been a bad one. 
Texas was visited by the virus in April, 
and by Aug. 28 a total of 1,256 cases had 
been listed, compared with only 128 during 
the same period last year. In June an epi- 
demic of exceptional severity broke out in 
North Carolina, which has had 1,761 cases, 
and soon afterward California was hit. 
Throughout the United States the last 
week of August saw 613 new. victims, 
bringing the nation’s total for the first 
eight months of the year to 11,155, com- 
pared with 3,834 a year ago. ve 

In the face of these statistics, medical 
science with all its modern laboratories and 
hospitals seemed as helpless as the country 
doctor of half a century ago. Yet there has 
been major progress. The infectious agent 
is now known, although its method of 
transmission is in doubt. Victims can be 
helped to regain, in lesser or greater de- 
gree, the use of paralyzed muscles. 

Mice and Men: And last week came 
the first authorized announcement of a new 


drug that has, in laboratory mice, both — 


prevented and cured a kind of polio. This 
drug, a synthetic white powder of the sulfa 
family called phenosulfazole and_trade- 
named Darvisul, has already been tested 
on human cases in New York, Texas, and 
North Carolina, but so far only on a 
preliminary and inconclusive scale. 

The drug was developed under the direc- 
tion of the late Dr. Yellapragada Subba- 
Row, Indian-born director of research at 
the Lederle Laboratories until his death 
last Aug. 10. Its application to mice and, 
this summer, to human beings has been 
supervised .by Dr. Murray Sanders, asso- 
ciate professor of bacteriology at Columbia 
University. Reports of its human use 
leaked out to the press, much to the dis- 
tress of the researchers, who were besieged 
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Yes, that’s what it costs 
the railroads to pro- 
vide each and every 
one of their 1,350,000 workers with 
the “tools” of his trade. 

Behind the engineers and stenogra- 
phers, the purchasing agents and 
ticket agents, the track walkers and 
tower men... everybody who works 
on the railroads... is an investment 
of more than 27 billion dollars. 

These dollars... about $20,265 for 
each employee . . . have provided the 
tracks, the cars and engines, the repair 
shops and all the other “tools” which 
make it possible for American railroad 
workers to move the greatest volume 
of traffic the world has ever known... 
with maximum safety, efficiency, and 
economy ... and to earn the world’s 
highest railroad wages. 

Railroads are being continually im- 
proved. More powerful locomotives, 
freight cars of increased capacity, 
luxurious streamlined passenger 
trains, heavier rail, reduction of 
curves and grades, new signals that 





to keep a man working on the railroad 
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increase safety and efficiency —all are 
being added as fast as materials be- 
come available. 

To continue to improve America’s 
greatest mass transportation system, 
the railroads should be allowed to 
earn enough to supply their workers 
with even more productive “tools.” 
Only in this way—combining the re- 
sources created by the pooled and 
invested savings of millions of persons 
with the skill of railroad men and 
management—will the railroads be 
able to keep on furnishing the low- 
cost transportation that is essential to 
the life of the nation. 
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...is simpler 
than you think — 














. says Dr. Robert R. Aurner 
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Better Letters Division 

















There can be magic 
in the words you put 
in your business letters 
siti magic that makes the 
reader concentrate on your message 
. magic that seems to make the 
words reach out and say, “Listen!” 
Many of the secrets are told by Dr. 
Robert R. Aurner in his newest 
writings that are putting more pay 
in what business letter-writers say. 
For 18 years Dr. Aurner was rank- 
ing professor of business administra- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, 


Pree Gooklets 


First booklets — the 
story of MONEY- 
MAKING MAIL 
and How te Put Sock 
in Your First Sen- 
tence — are waiting 
for you right now. 
They’re free for the ask- 
ing — please use your business letter- 
head. Fox RIvER PAPER CORPORATION, 
1713 Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin, 
Better Letters Division 
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with requests for a drug that is still ex- 
perimental. 

The fall issue of Texas Reports on Biol- 
ogy and Medicine came out last week with 
a formal paper by Sanders, SubbaRow, 
and Mrs. R. C. Alexander, a Columbia re- 
search assistant, on “An Effective Anti- 
viral Synthetic.” It told how phenosulfa- 
zole had been used on Swiss mice infected 
with a particular strain of mouse polio- 
myelitis. If injected in advance, the drug 
gave the mice resistance to an infective 
dose that killed other mice. If given within 
24 hours after an infection, it stopped the 
disease. 

From Columbia’s public-relations office 
came a supplementary statement disclosing 
that limited human experiments were 
under way, but warning against the wide- 
spread requests that usually follow such 
information. Said Dr. Sanders: 

“Poliomyelitis is a disease with tremen- 
dous clinical variability. To investigate 
properly the therapeutic value of a sub- 
stance in poliomyelitis requires a test in- 
volving hundreds of cases of the disease 
studied in the most critical fashion. Such a 
study is only possible in the hands of ex- 
perts working through established medical 
channels set up for just such purposes. . . 
Premature claims for a ‘polio cure’ are not 
only unjustified, but are, under present 
circumstances, cruel. 

“Tt must be remembered that we are 
emerging from a vicious poliomyelitis sea- 
son. There are hundreds of families 
throughout the United States which have 
suffered terrible losses through death or 
paralysis of one or more of their members.” 
Those who did not receive the new drug 
“have not been victims of professional ne- 
glect.”. Only further tests would tell 
whether the drug is truly effective. 


Significance-- 


What has been done with phenosulfazole 
in the laboratory may mean much less or 
much more than a human “polio cure.” 

1—It may mean less. The much-pub- 
licized history of polio has seen several 
spectacular and heartbreaking failures in 
the attempts to transfer a therapeutic 
or preventive method from mice or mon- 
keys to man. These instances are docu- 
mented by Roland Berg, scientific informa- 
tion specialist for the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, in a new book, 
“Polio and Its Problems.” 

In 1936, on the theory that the disease 
virus made its entrance into the central 
nervous system via the olfactory nerves 
of the nose, a group of doctors used a 
chemical spray to “protect the nose and 
prevent polio.” It had worked on monkeys 
that received a laboratory infection. But 
when tested on thousands of children dur- 
ing epidemics in Birmingham, Ala., and 
Toronto, Ont., it did not help. Latest in- 
dications are that the basic theory was 
wrong and that the polio virus may enter 
the body through various channels, possi- 









bly making its way through the nerve 
endings in the intestines. 

There was hope also about the same time 
from two different vaccines prepared from 
the spinal cords of infected monkeys. They 
seemed to protect other monkeys. Starting 
in Newark, New York, and Philadelphia, 
thousands of persons throughout the coun- 
try were vaccinated. Unfortunately, twelve 
of them contracted polio and six died o/ 
it. That hope too was blasted. 

These examples reinforce the caution 





Dr. Sanders, virus detective 


about too much hope from phenosulfazole’ 
effect on Swiss mice. 

2—On the other hand, whether or not 
phenosulfazole works successfully with 
human subjects, its significance may far 
transcend polio alone. To date, the “won- 
der drugs” such as penicillin have scored 
their successes against bacteria which can 
been seen under the microscope and can 
be combatted by putting an antagonistic 
substance into the human bloodstream and 
other body fluids in which they live ani 
multiply. But polio is caused by one of the 
smallest of the viruses, and hitherto the 
tiny viruses have escaped attack by anti- 
biotic or chemical drugs. They are hard to 
get at because they lodge themselves insicle 
living cells. The polio virus, for example. 
makes itself at home within the motor 
nerve cells of the central nervous system, 
and it is the destruction of those nerves 
that causes muscle paralysis. Experiments 
by the Sanders researchers show that their 
drug does not destroy the virus by direct 
attack: instead, it somehow gets inside the 
mouse nerve cells and changes them so that 
they are no longer good hosts to the virus 

This may indicate a new line of chemica! 
attack against the whole family of virus 
diseases, which include rabies, encephalitis, 
measles, mumps, yellow fever, influenza, 
and the common cold. 
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“Energy and persistence conquer all UT BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Why power now serves us better 


When it comes to power, the dreams of our childhood are 
fast becoming a reality. For no matter what our needs, spe- 
cial motors or engines are now designed to meet them. 


From the tiny thumb-sized motors in electric razors— 
and the surge of the engines in our cars—to the pulsing tur- 
bines that propel our ocean liners . . . today’s power is bet- 
ter, more dependable than ever before. And these advances 
were brought about by research and engineering ... and 
by today’s better materials. 


Examples? Better metals for giant turbines and genera- 
tors, improved transformers and transmission lines. Stain- 
less steel, resistant to rust and corrosion. Better plastics that 
make insulation fire-resistant, and more flexible and wear- 
proof... for the millions of miles of wires it takes to make 
power our servant. 


There is a promise, too, of even greater, more concen- 
trated power. Atomic power harnessed for industry and the 


home... approaching man’s dreams for the future through 
research and engineering. This also takes such materials as 
carbon... from which the all-important graphite, used to 
“control” the splitting atom, is made. 


The people of Union Carbide produce materials that help 
science and industry improve the sources and uses of power 
..-to help maintain American leader- 
ship in meeting the needs of mankind. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illus- 
trated booklet, “ Products and Processes,’ which 
shows how science and industry use UCC’s Al- 
loys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC! NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Products of Divisions and Units include 
NATIONAL CARBONS * BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS ® EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES » ACHESON ELECTRODES 
LinDE NITROGEN ¢ LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PReEsT-O-LITE ACETYLENE * PYROFAX GAS 
ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ PRFSTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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In mining language, stripping is 
the work of removing topsoil, or 
overburden, from a mineral deposit 
so it can be mined as an open pit — 


and the neatest strip job in history 
is now taking place at the new South 
Agnew Mine on Minnesota’s famed 


Mesabi iron ore range. 


The ore lies 200 feet deep beneath 
a heavy overburden of gravel and 
boulders that must be stripped from 
an area of 40 acres. This involves 
the removal of approximately 21 
million tons of material. How to 
haul out such tremendous tonnage 
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at lowest cost was the problem. 


“Rubber railroad” wins job. After 
carefully comparing cost of conven- 
tional hauling, the mine accepted 
the recommendation of the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man — to 
remove overburden by a Goodyear 
conveyor belt system. That decision 
was based on case-history records of 
astronomical tonnages carried by 
such Goodyear “rubber railroads” 
at Grand Coulee, Shasta Dam and 
other construction-history jobs. 


2,200 tons per hour is the rate at 













which overburden is now being car- 
ried by a system of nine Goodyear 
conveyor belts, 48 inches wide. The 
belt conveyor system runs from pit 
head to spoil dump, a mile and a 
half away. The lift is 101 feet and 
will increase to 241 feet as the pit 
deepens in the three-year stripping 
operation. Belts are protected 
against smash-impact damage from 
heavy boulders by Goodyear’s pat- 
ented pneumatic idlers at all trans- 
fer points. 


A landmark installation — already 
this operation is demonstrating the 
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mecedent that will revolutionize 
trip mining for handling maximum 
onnage at minimum power, labor 
nd equipment cost. If you face a 
comparable problem, it will pay 
fou to consult the G.T.M. Write: 
»oodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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| yourself faced with a solid 
chunk of steel weighing 20 to 30 tons, 
and the problem of quickly reducing it 
into small pieces! The steel mills faced 
that one and, as is so often the case 
throughout all American industry, they 
found the solution in the use of an indus- 
trial gas. Today, most mills split ladle 
skulls with an oxygen lance—simply a 
stream of pure oxygen pressure-forced 
through a slender steel pipe. 

NCG gases are daily providing quicker, 
cheaper, easier, better processes for all 
kinds of U..S. manufacturing enterprises 
—in production, salvage and mainte- 
nance. Flame cutting, welding, flame 


hardening and heat treating have ap- 
plications as broad as metal-working, 
and they all can be efficiently particular- 
ized for your operation by an alert and 
able NCG sales engineer. 

Why not take advantage of NCG’s 
rich experience of 30 years growing up 
with all phases of welding, both gas and 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


electric. You'll find NCG’s seasoned 
know-how expressed in every famous 
NCG product—Sureweld Electrodes, 
Sureweld Arc Welders, Shield-O-Matic 
Continuous Arc Welding, NCG Flame- 
Cutting Machines, Rego and Torch- 
weld Oxy-Acetylene Cutting and Weld- 
ing Apparatus. You'll find the kind of 
“right arm’ you want, too, in NCG’s 73 
manufacturing plants and hundreds of 
independent distributors and warehouses 
that provide a vast coast-to-coast net- 
work of service and supply. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Copr. 1948, National Cylinder Gas Co. 














SCIENCE 


Chemical Magic 


Chemists boil, freeze, burn, evaporate, 
dissolve, precipitate, and crystallize every 
kind of material, making invisible mole- 
cules break up and recombine with new 
branches, chains, and links into different 
substances novel in appearance, color, 
taste, smell, hardness, pliability, dura- 
bility, and biological effect. But a few 
times a year these patient researchers 
leave their retorts, crucibles, burettes, 
Bunsen burners, and weighing machines 
and gather to exchange proud polysyllabic 
accounts of their progress. 

Last week, from the fuming vapors of 

obscure technical talk at the 114th national 
meeting of the American Chemical Society 
in Washington, an efficient press service 
and a hardworking corps of reporters dis- 
tilled and crystallized these new items of 
practical consequence: 
> A “club sandwich” of cloth and hardened 
plastic which is stronger than steel. It re- 
sists shell fragments as successfully as 
armor plate. It has been experimentally 
molded into automobile bodies, airplane 
fuselages, and boat hulls. To make the 
material, a liquid plastic of the type known 
as polyester is spread out like jelly to hold 
together multiple layers of fabric (glass 
fiber, nylon, tire-cord rayon, and Fortisan 
proved suitable), and the laminations are 
allowed to harden. The tests, financed by 
the Office of Naval Research, were re- 
ported by the University of Chattanooga’s 
Industrial Research Institute and _ the 
Johnson & Johnson Co. of New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 
>A new insecticide called methoxychlor, 
related to DDT but quicker acting and 
nontoxic to noninsects. Du Pont is market- 
ing it under the trade name of Marlate. 
> An antifungus chemical, Echridine, from 
the Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., Indian- 
apolis. It acts against fungi that cause 
athlete’s foot and scalp ringworm, and 
those that destroyed shoes and tents dur- 
ing the war in the South Pacific. Plant 
fungus infections cause an estimated two 
billion dollars a year loss to the farmer. 
P An improved understanding of the con- 
tinuous chemical miracle by which every 
living cell converts food into energy. Dr. 
Albert L. Lehninger, 31-year-old _ bio- 
chemist of the University of Chicago, pre- 
sented a step-by-step account of the flame- 
less “power plant” by which body ceils 
break down fat and put it to work. 


Britain’s Atom Works 


American and Canadian atomic scien- 
tists gathered this week with their British 
counterparts at Harwell, England. The 
former Royal Air Force base is now the 
site of the British Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, and the purpose of the 
three-nation meeting is to bring up to date 
a uniform agreement on what shall be se- 
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SAVE STEPS... 





SIMPLIFY YOUR FILING FOR 1949 


Many a profit dollar goes astray, never 
to be seen again, when filing procedures 
permit waste motion and needless du- 
plication of work . . . when lost or mis- 
placed papers delay executive decisions. 
Act now to save in 49, Let Remington 
Rand, world’s leading authority on 
business systems, analyze your filing 
requirements and suggest simplified, 
step-saving procedures. 

Typical results (reported by a manu- 
facturer): 1. An overall saving on office 
work, due to faster filing and finding 
of papers; 2. Floor space saved by using 
filing cabinets that also serve as count- 
ers; 3. Long distance telephone waits 
reduced through rigid control over rout- 
ing and filing of orders. 

There’s no interruption of your office 








routine when you switch to simplified 
filing, and no need to put temporary 
employees on your payroll. Our Records 
Installation Specialists take full respon- 
sibility for setting up the new system 
and training your personnel to operate 
it at top efficiency. For details, phone 
our nearest office or write Systems Divi- 


sion, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Everything you need to 
simplify and save: Kardex 
Visible Systems for Ad- 
ministrative Control .. . 
Filing Systems, Equip- 
ment and Supplies .. . 
Loose Leaf Systems .. . 
Certified Fire Protection 
for Vital Records at Point 
of Use. 





THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


FREE FOLDER “Remington Rand Filing Systems” presents—in convenient, condensed 
form—basic facts for executives on today’s most successful methods of filing. Ask for 


your copy of LBV 395 A. 


Copyright 1948, bv Remington Rand Ine. 
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THIS WINTER 


Sleekly, smartly functional, the new 
Trane Model H Unit Heater blends as well 
into a tastefully decorated shop as it does in a 
down-to-earth factory. Smart salesgirls or rugged 
riveters, people like to have heat when they want it— 
and where they want it. There’s no better way to keep them 
happy than with Trane Unit Heaters. 


Slick and compact, 
Model H quietly 
heats cold spots— 
fits perfectly in the 
finest office. 






Model H furnishes 
plenty of heat for a 
quick morning warm- 
up. Its warm brown 
enamel finish blends 
with any interior. 














Entirely at home, 
Model H buckles down 
to give large areas all 
the heat they want— 


1H fits right into 
faithfully. Model H fits right in 


the picture, giving 
workers the heat they 
want—where they 


re) want it. 


This compact product of the world’s largest manufacturers of unit heaters and 
other heating and air conditioning equipment is designed especially 
for stores, offices, factories.* There’s a size and style that’s right for you. 
Stocked by 300 distributors for prompt delivery. Get details from any of the 
85 Trane Sales Offices, or direct from the factory. 
Ask for the new Trane Model H Unit Heater. 





* Not for your home; there you need famous Trane Convector-radiators! 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF 


HEATING and AIR CONDITIO 


‘THE TRANE COMPANY, 
LALS 0 (TRAN ECE O 
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SCIENCE 








British Combine 
Sir John Cockcroft, atomic boss 


cret and what shall be published in the 
realm of nuclear science. 

Under the direction of a distinguished 
physicist, Sir John Cockcroft, Harwell now 
has two chain reactors, or “piles,” in which 
a controlled contagion of splitting uranium 
atoms gives out heat and transmutes ele- 
ments into new radioactive forms. 

One of them, known as GLEEP (graph- 
ite low-energy experimental pile), has 
been running for just a bit over a year. 
Behind a 5-foot-thick barrier of concrete: 
it simmers steadily at a power level of 100 
kilowatts. From it more than 800 deliveries 
of isotopes have been made, not only to 
British hospitals and research establish- 
ments, but also to the European Conti- 
nent and South. Africa. 

The second pile, BEPO (British experi- 
mental pile), was started up last July 3, 
generating a respectable 6,000 kilowatis. 
According to the current issue of the Brit- 
ish journal Nature, BEPO by the end of 
this year will take over the function of 


producing radio-isotopes. 


Atoms for Heat: The larger pile is kept 
from overheating by a huge ventilating 
system which blows cold air past the react- 
ing uranium rods. The heated air is ex- 


- hausted through a 200-foot chimney stack 


and, to date, that is where the energy has 
been going. But the British do not pro- 
pose to bring any more coals to Harwell. A 
heat exchanger is being installed to draw 
off calories from the air stream to warm 
up the local laboratories and office build- 
ings. Nature calls this “a very small be- 
ginning [toward] the application of nuclear 
power to industrial purposes.” 
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More than 50% of automobile. drivers involved in fatal accidents were violating a 

traffic regulation when the accident occurred. As a matter of both law and horse 
t sense, don't exceed the speed limit—don't pass cars improperly—don't ignore 
y traffic signals or right-of-way regulations. 
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Gorgeous Georgeous 


In show business he’d be called a freak 
act, but to television-set dealers in Los 
Angeles and to grunt-’n’-groaners around 
the country there is nothing at all freak- 
ish about Gorgeous George. Looks and 
acts chintzy, yes, but more important to 
the dealers and the fans is the stimulus 
he has given to the sale of sets and the 
interest he has revived in a languishing 
‘sport, if rassling can be called that. 

Sets weren’t moving very fast in the 
West Coast’s only TV-activated center a 
year ago, and dealers despairingly sought 
some means of accelerating the 
movement since programs on the 
two Los Angeles stations were not 
of sufficient voltage to haul much 
weight with the public. No one 
perked even one ear when Para- 
mount’s station KTLA set up its 
television cameras in the Olym- 
pic auditorium to pick up the 
weekly wrestling matches, then 
as now resounding with screams 
for a new idol. 

But Gorgeous George caught 
on fast, and the sale of sets 
matched his pace. A combina- 
tion of ring showmanship by 
Gorgeous, as his fans call him, 
and lip service by the scattered 
setsiders turned the trick, and 
set dealers now credit him with 
creating more sales than any 
other program on the line-of- 
sight. Currently he is wrestling 
almost every night so he gives 
set buyers plenty of return on 
their investment. 

Ham and Sweets: Gorgeous 
George—who likes that cogno- 
men so much better than the 
original, George Wagner, that he has had 
it legalized—is, in the theater vernacular, 
a ham at heart, which hasn’t hurt him 
any., Both in and out of the ring he 
affects a vain sartorial splendor, swishy 
manner, and effeminate fragrance. If, that 
seems incongruous with his profession of 
hippodroming the game of holds, it is also 
where his secret lies. He rages with indig- 
nation at those who call his prissy be- 
havior “an act”; he contends it’s all a sci- 
entific development calculated both to 
serve his personal whims and create a 
fresh interest in his much-abused vocation. 

Viewers at ringside and setside how] glee- 
fully when George struts down the aisle 
to the ring. His shock of neatly swirled hair 
was for a long time blond but recently 
he’s been dying it different colors, lately 
blue and encased in a starry net he pre- 
sents to a lady at the ringside. His 
5-foot-9-inch frame of 210 pounds is sim- 
ilarly swathed in a flowing velvet robe, 
typically black, with gold sequins sparkling 
from the sleeves. Preceding him onto the 
mat is his valet Jeffry, decked out in a din- 
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ner jacket and armed with a spray gun. 

After a mock disinfection of George’s 
corner with a sweet-smelling liquid and a 
couple of squirts at the opponent of the 
evening, Jeffry disrobes his master and 
Gorgeous parades around the ring in dis- 
dain of his opponent. Once arms start fly- 
ing, his effeminate coiffure and bearing 
vanish. 

As wrestlers go, Gorgeous George is con- 
sidered only a fair journeyman, but the 
good ones, so-called, are usually just one 
match ahead of a foreclosure. By rassling 
three or four nights a week, George has 
managed the unusual income of around 
$35,000 a year. Yet to call GG a rassler is 





Tsk, tsk: Gorgeous George warned on roughness 


a gross mislabeling of his peculiar talents. 
He’s a showman, pure and simple, and 
he’s smart enough to know that he has 
to get his fast because imitators are mush- 
rooming all over the country. A few miles 
away in Hollywood is a gladiator who has 
picked his act clean. He is billed as Nature 
Boy Buddy Rogers, World’s Champion, 
a triple steal of misnomery. 

“Tl never be famous until I’m imitat- 
ed,” George says with the flush of pride of 
one who has coined a deathless phrase. 

Loeal Color: The Gorgeous has been 
well trained in all the publicity clichés and 
dodges and is beginning to believe all the 
glowing things written about him, which 
is akin to greasing his own skids to obliv- 
ion. His sartorial effects when not work- 
ing at his trade are as blinding as his 80- 
odd robes of all hues and designs, and run 
to bright red jackets, yellow trousers, and 
two-tone shoes. He carries with him a 
pocketful of bobby pins for his followers 
to fasten to lapels as a token of their affec- 
tion for him. 

George avoids any discussion of his 


private life as if in fear of skeletons pop- 
ping out of closets—but somewhere in that 
carefully concealed background are a wile 
and two children. 

This anomalous figure is a mass of in- 
congruities, even to the epithets hurled at 
him from the gallery, such as: “T’row de 
bum out.” Gorgeous George looks any- 
thing but a bum, even though his capa- 
bilities may carry that low appraisal. 


Sold: Amos ’n’ Andy 


So subtly was the deal handled that 
when the news broke last week even vet- 
eran trade reporters were surprised. After 
nineteen years at NBC, many of 
them as THE biggest act in radio 
(NEwsweEk, May 10), the act of 
Amos ’n’ Andy was sold lock, 
stock, and fresh-air taxicab to 
CBS. It was no simple switch of 
networks for Freeman (Amos) 
Gosden and Charles (Andy) Cor- 
rell, but a deal unique to big- 
time radio, one which is the boys’ 
answer to the income taxes that 
cut their fantastic salaries to 
small-time size. 

Last week Correll told News- 
WEEK: “We have been thinking 
of such a deal for several months, 
and when wind of it got to Paley 
[CBS Board Chairman William S. 
Paley], he hopped a plane and 
talked it over with us. We’ve sold 
out body and soul to CBS to per- 
petuate Amos ’n’ Andy and pro- 
tect ourselves and our families 
against the future. 

“CBS owns everything we do, 
and if Paley should give us a 
broom and say: ‘Sweep out Stu- 
dio B,’ we would have to do it. 
The package deal spreads over 
twenty years and we're paid $2,500,000, 
part of it right away and the rest over a 
period of three years.” 

In effect a plush annuity, the trans- 
action is rated on the books as a capital 
gain. Thus, Gosden explained, “by par- 
ticipating in the profits of the radio show 
we pay the government 25 per cent tax 
under the capital-gain structure whereas 
[as-salaried performers] we have been pay- 
ing around 80 per cent. In the event of the 
death of either of us [Gosden is 49 ani 
Correll is 58], our families will be cared for 
by the arrangement.” 

For the price CBS has all rights to the 
Amos ’n’ Andy act, including radio and 
television, for as long as the network can 
make use of them. Already CBS has set 
the show for this fall (Sunday, 7:30- 
8 p.m., EST), and sold it to Lever Broth- 
ers, under whose sponsorship the team last 
year earned a spot as one of radio’s top 
ten shows—on NBC. 

Last week CBS President Frank Stanton 
would confirm none of the wild rumors that 
his network had its collective eye ‘on other 
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top NBC talent. But one thing was cer- 
tain: The Amos ’n’ Andy deal would not 
work with individual performers such as 
Bob Hope, only with shows having char- 
acters and ideas with a sales value. 


Radio Trends 


Rejection: Like many more average 
listeners, Ed Kobak, president of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, fretted over 
the giveaway programs. Were they legiti- 
mate entertainment or merely a way of 
buying an audience? Last week Kobak 
made up his mind. Because giveaways-by- 
telephone were “cheapening broadcasting,” 
after Jan. 1, 1949, Mutual would no longer 
broadcast such shows. Its present big give- 
away, Three for the Money (“we put it on 
hoping it might be the last straw”) , either 
would be dropped or radically changed. 
Mutual is a subscriber to the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters’ code which 
states that “broadcasting designed to ‘buy’ 
the radio audience . . . should be avoided.” 
And says Kobak, “when we make a bar- 
gain we want to live up to it.” 

Acceptance? After nearly four years’ 
absence it looked last week as if Cecil B. 
DeMille would be back on the radio with- 
out spending the most inflated dollar in 
show business. In December 1944 the one- 
time producer of movie extravaganzas left 
his eight-year post as producer of the Lux 
Radio Theater when he refused to pay a 
$1 assessment to the American Federation 
of Radio Artists, a closed union. Fighting 
AFRA all the way up to the United States 
Supreme Court, DeMille kept his buck 
but lost his case, his #5,000-a-week job, 
and the right to appear on the air for a fee. 
Recently Mutual talked DeMille into tak- 
ing on a Lux-like job, assuring the produc- 
er that it would straighten things out 
with AFRA. If Louella Parsons had not 
broken the “news” on her gossip-fest pro- 
gram last Sunday, DeMille probably would 
have returned to the air without a clamor 
next January. Instead, AFRA at first in- 
dignantly denied that DeMille would be 
readmitted. But by the week’s end, it was 
relenting fast and indicated it was willing 
to stretch out a friendly hand to DeMille 
—once he pays up his back dues. 

Rebuke: A special House investigating 
committee spent two days last week listen- 
ing to the arguments, on one side, of an 
atheist leader and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and, on the other, of 
radio stations and religious groups. The 
subject: a decision handed down by the 
FCC in 1946 which many stations inter- 
preted to mean that they must give equal 
air time to atheism and religion. On Sept. 
2 a weary committee sharply rebuked the 
FCC. The commission was ordered to re- 
write the decision and remove the contro- 
versial language, making it clear that 
radio-station licenses would not be in 
jeopardy if stations refused to put the 
atheists on the air. 
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Try this 
CONNECTICUT Combination! 


Open the door to these industrial assets of Connecticut. 
They give a Connecticut manufacturer a big edge on 
competition. Management-labor harmony; skilled labor 
that is proud of its record of high production; a vast, 
modern transportation network; close to huge, profit- 
able markets. 75% of all types of American industry 
is represented in Connecticut. Connecticut has a proud 
record of highway safety and public health. 


Write to Connecticut Development Commission, 
Department N-5, State Office Building, Hartford 15, 
Connecticut, tor information on the special advantages 


Connecticut offers your type of industry. This 
service is free! 
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Quick Relief 


FOR THE WORK-WEARY 
with Giobe-Wernicke Office Aids 


Accomplish routine office tasks the easy way. Use Globe-Wernicke Office 
Aids. They reduce to a minimum the time and effort required for almost 
every office job. Consult your local stationer. He knows which one of these 
Office Aids you will need to do a particular job. 


Us 


Pamphlet Case 


V EVERYDAY FILE 


Handsomely bound in a blue 
waterproof cloth, printed in 
silver and black. It helps file 
clerks and _ secretaries sort 
correspondence. It is used 
extensively as a tickler or 
reminder file. Seven styles 
of indexing to fit your vari- 
ous needs. 







Eclipse Box File 





‘Desk Stationery Cabinet 


Vis-ette ... Visible 
Card Folder 





Peerless Wood Card Tray 
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Card Index Storage Case 





* 
Registered U.S. trade mari. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Office Furniture 
Stationers Supplies 
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‘Improved’ Collier’s 


When Oscar Dystel stepped in as min- 
aging editor of Collier’s in June (NeEws- 
WEEK, June 7), after a super-success{ul 
career as editor of Coronet, people in snd 
out of the Collier office looked for changes. 
The results of three months’ planning, of 
shifting jobs, and of the import of new 
faces will appear in the magazine’s issue 
of Sept. 18, on the stands Sept. 10. 

The new cover policy calls for action 
color shots, and the first is that of the ex- 
tremely active Muriel Marshall, “Miss 
Florida” in 1943, demonstrating her skill 
at twirling a drum majorette’s baton for 
the University of Miami. Across the top 
of the cover is a color band incorporating 
in the logotype Collier’s old subtitle “The 
National Weekly,” which has not been 
much used in recent years. 

Featured is the first of a series on 
America’s favorite comic-strip characters, 
written and illustrated by their creators— 
this one about “Nancy” by Ernie Bush. 
miller (NEWSWEEK, June 28) . The offer of 
a weekly $1,000 prize for a fiction story, 
recently instituted, will continue, and car- 
toons in color, another innovation, will 
be permanent. 

As expected, the masthead names Walter 
Davenport as editor and Dystel as manag- 
ing editor, but the names that follow are 
new in their listed assignments: Frank D. 
Morris, long an associate editor and corre- 
spondent for Collier’s, is article editor. 
Bert Bacharach, men’s fashion editor; 
Tobé, women’s fashion editor; John Con- 
ner, assistant managing editor; Bruce 
Downes, photo editor; Tony Palazzo, art 
director. Also new is the name of Manley 
Jackson, noted as a libel expert, now direc- 
tor of editorial research. 

However, Collier’s rejects the epithet 
“new” for the change in format. It prefers 
to be called “improved.” 


Profits of Peace 


September 1923 witnessed a rare event 
in labor-union history. The pressmen on 
all New York’s English-language dailies 
struck, in violation of a contract with the 
publishers and in the face of a warning 
from the president of the international 
union that he would break and reorganize 
the local if it struck. Maj. George L. Berry 
kept his promise. After two weeks of issu- 
ing combined skeleton morning and eve- 
ning editions, the newspapers resumed 
normal operations under a new contract 
with a new pressmen’s local. Since that 
time, under Berry’s continuous leadership, 
the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America has 
had few strikes. 

Last week the fruits of this policy of 
peace were realized in the dedication of 
a new $1,000,000 technical trade school al 
Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., headquarters of 
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the IPPAUNA. During the annual con- 
vention, of which the dedication was a 
major feature, President Berry denounced 
the Taft-Hartley Act, declared that “the 
overwhelming majority of management in 
the industry are as much in opposition to 
this law as we are,” and condemned the 
theory of another printing union (with- 
out naming the ITU) that “they are 
above the law of the nation.” 

Berry declared that the new school was 
built, without incurring debt, by the re- 
sources that the union had conserved 
through its policy of seeking industrial 
peace, rather than paying them out in 
strike benefits. 


Patterson Chair 


The late Joseph Medill Patterson wrote 
of many things during his 27 years as 
founder, editor, and publisher of The New 
York Daily News, but his views on educa- 
tion for journalism were not recorded 
either in News edi- 
torials or in his rare 
interviews in other 
publications. After 
his death in 1946, 
press accounts of his 
bequests listed 
Fordham — Univer- 
sity as a residuary 
iegatee, with no re- 
striction on the use 
of the money. 

Tangible 





International 


Patterson 


results 

appeared last week 
in Fordham’s announcement of a new divi- 
sion of journalism and the appointment of 
David Marshall as first occupant of the 
Joseph Medill Patterson Chair of Journal- 
ism. Heading the division is the Rev. Al- 
fred J. Barrett, S.J., poet and literary 
critic. Marshall, for 23 years on The New 
York Sun editorial staff, is the father of 
nine children, au. extensive contributor to 
magazines, and a model-railroad enthu- 
siast. 


Iffy Offer 


From the profits standpoint, British 
newspapers have not done badly despite 
a restricted newsprint supply. With few 
exceptions, London, Manchester, and other 
big-city dailies have operated on a regimen 
which gave them a maximum of six pages 
and a usual four. News has been condensed 
to a degree seldom sought by any Ameri- 
can paper. Advertisers have been com- 
pelled to tell their stories in space that 
would be the despair of Americans. Sel- 
dom does more than one comic strip ap- 
pear. But, prosperous or not, important 
British proprietors have declared that 
world news cannot be adequately pre- 
sented to a great democratic nation on a 
four- to six-page daily newsprint allow- 
ance, 


Last week the British plight received 
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There’s Full RELIABILITY 


-.- With RED SEAL POWER 


Big new Red Seal industrial engines such as the R-600 
series are making a name for themselves on tough 
industrial applications in a dozen different specialized 
fields. Many of these models are of post war design, 
incorporating up-to-the-minute advances not only in 
materials but also in manufacturing techniques. 


Their power, dependability and rock-bottom 
operating cost have already been proved in millions 
of hours of operation. 


If your power requirements fall between 11/2 and 
140 h.p., there’s a Continental Red Seal engine built 
for your job. Write for engine bulletins in the power 
range you require. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


46 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, 








BUILDING ENGINES 
AVIATION AND THE FARM 





FOR TRANSPORTATION 


FOR THE FARM IN THE OIL FIELD IN AVIATION 
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A mighty factor in farm and industrial 
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prosperity of the Great Midwest is 
the Sugar Beet, which supplies one- 
fourth of all sugar consumed in the 
United States. A prime factor, too, in 
development and progress of the Beet 
Sugar industry is the Fast Freight Service 
of The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 

Minnesota and Iowa, served by the 
M. & St. L., plant about 25,000 acres 
and harvest some 275,000 tons of Sugar 
Beets each year. Growers in the two 
states are paid more than $3,500,000 
annually for beets, which in one gener- 
ation have become a major cash crop 
for Midwest farmers. 

The M. & St. L. directly serves two 
large and modern refineries, at Chaska, 
Minnesota, and Mason City, Iowa, of 
the American Crystal Sugar Company, 





CHASKA, MINNESOTA 


which also operates seven other plants, 
including two more in Minnesota, at 
East Grand Forks and Moorhead. 

To sugar factories, the M. & St. L 
delivers beets, coal, coke, fuel oil, lime- 
rock and paper, burlap and cotton cloth 
for bags. Each year} the railway hauls 
around 100,000 tons of beets. Out- 
bound, the M. & St. L. moves hundreds 
of carloads of granulated sugar and of 
beet pulp for livestock feed. 


Fast, Dependable freight Sernuice 


for Sugar Beet growers and manufac- 
turers has an increasingly important 

place in the efficient transportation, 
which for 77 years the M. & St. L. has 
provided for Midwest agriculture and 
industry. 


“/@e Minneapolis & St. Louis 


>» RAILWAY 


TRAFFIC OFFICES 


IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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sympathetic attention from Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher of The New York 
Times. Addressing the New York State 
Publishers Association, Sulzberger said ti\at 
the freedom of the British people is threat. 
ened because they are inadequately in- 
formed—a condition for which he laid re- 
sponsibility on the British Government, 
“which does not seem to recognize the 
full importance of information.” And _ he 
believed that this peril to British freedom 
would be reflected eventually in a similar 
loss of freedom in America. 

“If the British Government will allocate 
the dollars and the supply of newsprint re- 
mains short, we on The New York Times 
are prepared to give up a percentage of our 
raw material for British use, if other 
American publishers will do the same,” 
Sulzberger said. 

Both of the “ifs” in the offer are im- 
portant. To date, the Attlee government 
has been cool to suggestions that it pro- 
vide for added newsprint imports from its 
carefully hoarded dollars. And, with North 
American newsprint consumption at all- 
time highs, even Sulzberger remarked that 
“despite our large consumption, we have 
been continually short of our requirements, 
just as most other publishers in this coun- 
try have been.” 


Jim Crow Reply 


Ray Sprigle, The Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette reporter who shaved his head, took 
on a deep Florida tan, and posed for a 
month in the Deep South as a Negro 
(Newsweek, Aug. 16), was nevertheless 
still a white man and a Pennsylvanian— 
and he looked at Southern conditions 
through those prejudices. That is one an- 
swer returned by Southern editors to his 
series of twelve articles “In the Land of 
Jim Crow,” recently syndicated by The 
New York Herald Tribune. While no 
Southern newspaper published  Sprigle’s 
pieces, several have sought to refute their 
claims. 

Notable for calm and factual technique 
is the syndicated series written by Hodding 
Carter, editor of The Greenville (Miss.) 
Delta Democrat-Times and, like Sprigle, 
a Pulitzer Prize winner for courageous 
journalism. He accepts some, but not all 
of Sprigle’s charges, agrees with few of 
his conclusions, and is emphatic that the 
30,000,000 white people in the South are 
determined to preserve racial segregation. 

Sprigle was especially searing in his ac- 
cusation that the Negro was badly short- 
changed in educational facilities, stating 
that in some communities where Negroes 
paid most of the taxes, most of the funds 
voted for schools went to plants exclusive- 
ly for whites. To which Carter rejoined: 

“Last year, in our benighted Delta, my 
little city voted upon a school bond issue 
of $1,000,000 for the construction of badly 
needed school buildings . . . The voters 
were advised in advance that $650,000 of 
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Great Trains of America—‘Golden State” passing Picach 


The story of the trains that never stop 


There’s never a holiday for this South- 
ern Pacific comet that streaks through 
the unfenced rainbow deserts of the 
southwest. Practically every hour of 
every day—95% of the time—a Diesel 
locomotive like this one on the ‘“‘Gold- 
en State’? stays on the job. And one 
secret of keeping Diesel locomotives 
on main lines is a new ingredient in 


RPM DELO Oil. This chemical, designed 
to stop carbon, eliminates stuck piston 
rings so well that one pioneer Diesel 
user reported it increased intervals 
between overhauls from 15,000 to 
250,000 miles. So with RPM DELO oil, 
Diesel locomotives waste few hours in 
shops ... spend virtually all their time 
bringing you swift, luxurious travel. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY ¢ STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY 


o Peak near Red Rock, Arizona 
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DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 



























‘Does Bonanza travel pay? 


° yA @ VA 
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... reports Robert all Richie, industrial photographer 


“Tn my 4-place Bonanza the other day, my assistants and A 

I flew the 250 miles from Tulsa to Madill in 11% hours. “ 
Between 2 p.m. and sunset | completed a big oil refinery 
photographing job. Next morning we loaded my 500 
pounds of equipment and hopped to Longview, 225 miles 
away, for an equally big job there. 











“The net result was completion of two jobs in two days, 
plus several contacts for future business. Gas and oil cost 
$12.85. Two comfortable, restful hour-and-a-half flights 

instead of two days of hard driving on the road. Many 
of my clients are off regularly scheduled routes, and 
public transportation would not serve us. 





“T know of a manufacturer in Los Angeles, a doctor in New 
York, and an engineer in Texas who, with their Bonanzas, 
have tripled the area they can see to personally—and at great 
personal profit. The Bonanza certainly is a revolutionary 
new kind of business machine.” 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS MODEL & 





@ A note on your company letterhead will bring an 
informative brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 

Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 

















that million dollars was to be spent for a 
new Negro high school and a new Negro 
erammar school, and only $350,000 for 
white grammar-school construction and 
repair. The bond issue carried with less 
than 50 dissenting votes.” 

Carter’s series is copyrighted by The 
Providence (R.I.) Journal. 


Breakfast With Dot and Ted 


The clatter of breakfast dishes isn’t 
audible; otherwise readers of The New 
York Post Home News in recent weeks 
might imagine themselves listening to one 
of radio’s day-opening family discussions. 
Ted Thackrey, co-editor and co-publisher, 
started it on a Sunday early in August 
with “An Appeal to Reason,” deprecating 
the “intemperate and increasingly violent 
reaction to Henry A. Wallace’s campaign.” 
A week later co-editor and co-publisher 
Dorothy Schiff Thackrey used the same 
space to make it plain that her husband 
was not committing the paper to Wallace’s 
support. She didn’t believe Wallace him- 
self was always sincere and reasoned, and 
she asserted that his party was Commu- 
nist-dominated. 

Round Three went to Ted, who gave 
his reasons for preferrmg Wallace to Tru- 
man, Dewey, and Norman Thomas, ad- 
mitted the hold of the Communists on 
the Progressive Party, but averred that 
the majority of Wallace’s supporters were 
not Communist. He ended by welcoming 
a reply from his colleague and helpmeet. 

Newspaper people who know the Thack- 
reys wondered a bit at the directions taken 
by their apparent editorial rift. Ted (he 
was christened Theodore Olin) wé#s born. 


ea 
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in Kansas City, Kans., 47 years ago in a 
climate that normally breeds conservative 
Republicans. And most of his newspaper 
career has been on journals that trend 
toward the right. His politics are not 
mentioned m Who’s Who in America. 
Dorothy Schiff Thackrey, on the other 
hand, is the daughter of a famous inter- 
national banker, Mortimer L. Schiff. She 
has long been identified with welfare, la- 
bor, and liberal movements, and even 


‘though she is listed as a Democrat in 
Who’s Who, her support of the liberal,’ 


internationally minded Wallace might 
have been considered a natural. She suc- 
ceeded her second husband, the late 
George Backer, as president and publisher 
of The Post in 1942, became its owner in 
1943, the same year in which she and 
Thackrey, then its editor, were married. 


Negro Paper, White Owner 


Oldest of the highly competitive weekly 
newspapers serving New York’s teeming 
Negro district in Harlem is The New York 
Age, founded in 1885. Last week the paper, 
with its plant and some Harlem real estate, 
was bought for $130,000 by a white Eng- 
lishman, Richard Bourne-Vanneck, whose 
wife is an English-born Negro. Daily-news- 
paper reports that Bourne-Vanneck wished 
to live the rest of his life as a Negro and 
make their battles his battles were denied 
to Newswerk by Dan Burley, new manag- 
ing editor of The Age. 

The transaction, he said, was purely a 
business deal. The paper will be “progres- 
sive,” not Communist, and will not support 
Henry A. Wallace. Its first issue under the 
new management will appear Sept. 17. 





Keystone 


Bourne-Vanneck, buyer of The New York Age, and his Negro wife 
Newsweek, September 13, 1948 
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Incredible TUFIDE is un- 
conditionally guaranteed for 
five years. It’s that tough. In 
fact, friction tests prove 
portfolios and business cases 
made of TUFIDE outlast 
those made of leather. But 
TUFIDE is more than dur- 
able. It resists all types of 
stains. It’s even washable. 
Although TUFIDE costs far 
less, it looks every bit as dis- 
tinctive as fine leather. Stop 
at your dealer .. . see and 
compare TUFIDE portfolios 
and business cases. For vol- 
ume users STEBCO will de- 
sign and create business 
cases for individual needs. 


StEBCO ALONE MAKES LUGGAGE 
AND Business Cases TO MATCH 


Stebco 


FINE LUGGAGE and 
BUSINESS CASES 


4242 Fillmore Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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TUFIDE Overnight Bag, Brief 
Bag and Multi-Pocket Portfolio 
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The introduction of the DELMONICO Dining Car and the 
founding of NATIONAL occurred in 1868, eighty years ago. 


Fe Na a RC us Blache at gee 


“Dinner is now being served 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, 0. 





in the DELMORICO dining car 


Luxury distinguished the dining 
car, DELMONICO, first introduced 
in 1868. Here, railroad passengers 
dined in elaborate style and with 
ceremony appropriate to the ele- 
gance of the car itself. 

Modern dinin® cars contrast 
vividly with the old ones. Infor- 
mality replaces starched stiffness. 
Friendly seating arrangements 
encourage sociability. Pleasant 
surroundings and courteous 
attendants reflect the railroads’ 
constant desire to provide enjoy- 
able, comfortable dining service. 


But the most important improve- 
ment is smoother riding, even at 
high speed. Tightlock couplers, 
heavier rails and better roadbed 
help minimize bump and bounce, 
swing and sway ... are as in- 
dispensable to comfort as air 
conditioning and streamlining. 

The same progressive spirit 
which developed the DELMONICO 
in 1868 prevails in railroad opera- 
tion today. Management and per- 
sonnel continuously strive to carry 
passengers and goods smoother, 
faster, safer than ever before. 








NATIONAL developments have contributed 
much toward better railroad service in 
the past 80 years. Important improve- 
ments in couplers, especially, have re- 
sulted from NATIONAL pioneering. The 
same progressive engineering and ad- 
vanced foundry practices are available to 
any industry which uses malleable and 
steel castings. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: QuEeEN WILHELMINA of the 
Netherlands, her 68th, on Aug. 31, four 
days before she abdicated in favor of her 
daughter Juliana (see page 28). 


Divoreed: Showman Lee SHUvuBERT, 73, 
and his secret wife of twelve years, blond 
ex-actress MarceELLA Swanson, fortyish; 
in Reno, Sept. 3. News of the divorce ac- 
tion surprised Broadway, where the mil- 


‘ lionaire Shubert was regarded as_ the 


theater’s inveterate “bachelor.” 


Killed: Gen. Fena Yv-uHSIANG, 67, 
China’s “Christian General,” aboard the 
Soviet motor ship Pobeda, near Odessa, 
when movie film caught fire. The fire, on 
the ship which was to have taken the fugi- 
tive Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina to Russia, 
also killed one of the general’s daughters. 


Died: Col. Gen. ANDREI ALEXANDROVICH 
ZHDANOFF, 52, a top Politburo member 
and Cominform founder; of a heart attack 
in Moscow, Aug. 31 (see page 37). 

> Dr. Epuarp Benes, 64, second President 
of the Czechoslovak Republic; of a para- 
lytic stroke and arteriosclerosis, in Prague, 
Sept. 3 (see page 34). 

> Cuartes A. Bearp, 73, historian and 
teacher; of aplastic anemia, in New Ha- 
ven, Conn., Sept. 1. 

At his best, Beard was a great Ameri- 
can historian. His brilliant texts, such as 
“The Rise of American Civilization,” are 
classics. Many of them were written in 
collaboration with his wife, Mary Ritter 
Beard, who survives. Largely through his 
efforts, Columbia University became a 
center of political science. His personal 
influence was enormous. 

While it was Beard’s teachings that 
gave him lasting influence, it was the con- 
troversial headlines he made that helped 
draw attention to his historical theories. 
As early as 1913 his “Economic Interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution” shocked many 
conservative scholars by stressing the role 
of economic determinism in history. Four 
years later he resigned as head of Colum- 
bia’s_political-science department, de- 
nouncing the trustees as “reactionary, vi- 
sionless, narrow, and medieval” for firing 
two pacifist faculty members. Although 
Beard himself urged America’s entry into 
the first world war, in later years he suf- 
fered a bitter reaction at its failure to pro- 
duce peace. Last February, when he was 
honored by the American Institute of Arts 
and Letters, the writer Lewis Mumford re- 
signed in protest, accusing Beard of writ- 
ing history to conform to “isolationist” 
ideas. 

Always an individualist, Beard disliked 
“the solemn and pompous deceptions of 
‘objective’ history.” “I tell them,” he said, 
“that everyone writes at some time in 
space, in some social milieu, from some 
angle of vision, and according to sonic 
scheme of values.” 


Newsweek, September 13, 1948 
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International Truck quality begins long before 
truck building starts. It begins with control 
of the raw materials that produce rugged truck 
strength and power. 


Quality Builds Quality! That rule governs the 
selection and approval of every material and 
part used in every International Truck. Here’s 
one example: 


@ International Harvester’s own ships bring 
iron ore from Minnesota’s Mesabe Range down 
the lakes. 


@ These ships also transport coal from Inter- 
national Harvester’s mines in Kentucky. The 
coal is loaded at the lake port of Sandusky, Ohio. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars.” CBS Wednesday Evenings. 








Above: the S.S. Harvester at docks a International Harvester’s Chicago Steel Mill, 


BUILDS” 
ily THATS 5 THE INTERNATIONAL WAY 
' from raw materials to finished trucks 


@Ore and coal are brought to International 
Harvester’s steel mill in Chicago, where Quality 
steel, including one of a special type developed 
by International Harvester’s technicians, is 
made to rigid specifications for International 
Trucks and International Engines. 


Yes, Quality Builds Quality. Note with what 
success: 


For 16 years more new heavy-duty International 
Trucks have been bought by American com- 
merce and industry than any other make. 











Motor Truck Division 4 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY -Chicago ae | 
\DENTIFIES Che 
on ; ‘4p » 
S / % 


INTERNATIONAL ‘7rucks 
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Weathering a Spell of the Jitters 


A month ago, if the nation’s business 
executives had been analyzed one by one 
at the Mayo Clinic, most would have had 
a common diagnosis: shakedown jitters. 
It was the complaint they had suffered 
from intermittently since the end of the 
war. 

Last week the patients felt better. Al- 
though politicians still feared a recession 
before election, more than a few business- 
men had regained confidence that the 
boom would continue at least throughout 
the rest of the year. 

Back to Competition: What had 
temporarily unnerved them before was the 
sudden realization that many industries 
had “peaked out.” Except for steel, auto- 
mobiles, and some kinds of heavy equip- 
ment, production in most industries had 
finally come into balance with demand. 

Even in housing, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal reported, the urgent demand 
had been filled. A survey of twelve 
key cities showed buyers finding it 
more difficult to meet down pay- 
ments and carrying charges. Buyers 
were shopping around; where twelve 
months ago any kind of housing 
had been snapped up, old homes 
now were being marked down and 
new houses over $10,000 were mov- 
ing more slowly. 

General Electric disclosed a sit- 
uation typical of many manufac- 
turers. It was now hunting buyers 
of large and small motors, controls, 
small cable, ‘street-lighting, and 
welding equipment. _ 

After years of operating with 
heavy backlogs of unfilled orders, 
the return of competition was a 
shock to many - manufacturers; it 
had brought a fresh premonition of 
disaster. 

And More Confidence: But by 
last week there was a small trickle 
of new confidence. Even the stock 
market, though volume was. still 
small, began showing signs of re- 
covery from the doldrums of Au- 
gust. There were signs of a growing 
belief that beyond the peak of the 
postwar boom lay, not necessarily a sharp 
depression, but stabilization of the econ- 
omy at high level. 

To less jittery observers, it seemed that 
the boom was peaking out in almost ideal 
fashion. A number of industries had al- 
ready weathered the initial shock of sup- 
ply reaching demand and had resumed 
operations at a fast pace. “The, country 
has enjoyed long periods of prosperity 
under highly competitive conditions,” said 
Harold Dorsey, president of the Argus 
Research Corp. “Competition per se does 
not mean the depression that seems to he 
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the anticipation of so many people at 
this time.” 

The Harvard economist Sumner H. 
Slichter added a vigorous assent. Before 
the Wisconsin University school of bank- 
ing, the veteran. analyst flatly predicted 
that a recession would not follow in the 
wake of the boom. 


MOVIES: 


War With Britain 


Like the naughty children of friendly 
parents, British and American film mak- 
ers jabbed at each other last week and 
looked innocent. The British Government 
had ruled that after Oct. 1 British screens 
must devote at least 45 per cent of their 
time to the home product. The United 
States Motion Picture Association presi- 





Eric Johnston: Sweet and reasonable 


dent, Eric Johnston, in London to see if 
he could change the decision, received a 
firm negative. It was politely delivered on 
Aug. 26 on a visit to Board of Trade Pres- 
ident Harold Wilson in Oxford. A former 
Oxford don, Wilson mixed nostalgic con- 
versation about undergraduate days with 
murmured regrets that the quota, which 
will cut heavily into Britain’s use of the 
Hollywood product, must stand. 

Not to be outdone in politeness, John- 
ston unveiled his retaliatory weapon two 
days later in an aura of sweet light and 
reasonableness. Starting Oct. 1, he said, 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


no American film would appear on a Brit- 
ish screen with a British co-feature; the 
Hollywood product would appear only as 
a unit. “This is not a revenge measure,” 
he added with a straight face. 

Actually, Johnston’s move would mean 
that British firms couldn’t sell inferior 
homemade films by packaging them with 
the more popular American product. From 
here on out Hollywood would try to show 
up the British product by competing di- 
rectly with it. 

A few British faces cracked. Reporters 
at Johnston’s press conference turned on 
the American industry’s spokesman with 
long-winded declarations about the qual- 
ity of British films and charges that Hol- 
lywood was out to ruin British com- 
petitors. Sir Alexander Korda, British film 
maker, said bravely: “British pictures do 
not need the support of American films 
in the British market . . . It is wonderful 
how ill-informed people can be about the 
tastes of people of another country.” 

The next day, having set the stage 
for an Anglo-American box-office. war, 
Johnston, still smiling affably, took 
off for Paris. 

There he negotiated a new film 
agreement, limiting each big U.S. 
producer to eleven films a year in 
France, four fewer than under the 
Blum-Byrnes pact of 1946. “We 
would,” said Johnston, “like a free 
market, but we recognize there are 
problems in France . . . [This is] a 
fair and honest compromise.” 


AUTOS: 


The Souper-Upper 


Young America’s perennial ambi- 
tion has been to “soup up” the fam- 
ily automobile. This week the usual- 
ly conservative Thompson Products, 
Inc., of Cleveland announced it had 
the gadget to do the trick. Thomp- 
son engineers claimed that their de- 
vice, called a Vitameter, would give 
a car added lift on hills and quicker 
response on the level, eliminate 
knocks, and cut down carbon de- 
posits in cylinder heads and valves. 

The Vitameter is essentially an 
auxiliary carburetor fastened to the 
conventional carburetor and _ con- 
nected with a 5-quart tank of Vitol, 
a mixture of 85 per cent alcohol and 15 
per cent water, plus 3 cubic centimeters 
of tetraethyl lead per gallon. Stepping 
hard on the accelerator causes the Vita- 
meter to pump a shot of Vitol into the 
car’s air-fuel mixture. The result: a strong- 
er, more even explosion and, in effect, the 
addition of 10 to 20 octane numbers to the 
fuel that is being used. 

The Vitameter can be installed in any 
car in about a half hour for $29.90 plus a 
small installation charge. The fuel, Vitol, 
costs about the same as motor oil, and one 


Newsweek, September 13, 1948 
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ELECTRONIC WONDER! 


Amazing new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
records on plastic belt! 


The electronic TIME-MASTER is the neatest, most 
compact dictating machine that ever took a letter or 
trapped a thought! 

And you can mail that voice letter as easily as any 
business correspondence. For the TIME-MASTER records 
on a small plastic Memobelt—just the size for a busi- 





Twelve plastic belts—or three hours of dictation— 
will fit into your billfold. Hand them to your secretary 
for the easiest transcriptions she ever made. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictaton 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machi (*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.) 








ness envelope! Yes, this new dictating development 
means greater convenience in every way for you and 
your secretary. Nothing can match the TIME-MASTER 
for all dictation—in your office or home and on trips. 
Its recording is outstandingly clear and transcribable. 

That’s because the famous Dictaphone principle of 
cylindrical recording still applies. The Memobelt is the 
only plastic dictating medium that assures both uniform 
tonal clarity and quality from beginning to end, and 
uniform measured backspacing for dictator and tran- 
scriber alike. 

No other dictating machine has all these advantages: 
Lightweight, all-metal construction, easily mailable and 
fileable plastic belt recordings, voice-perfect recording, 
constant groove speed, uniform backspacing, rapid 
place-finding and other features—plus famed Dictaphone 
dependability! 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION of the revolutionary new 
TIME-MASTER model, simply call your local Dictaphone 


representative or fill in the coupon below. 


hares 














| Dictaphone Corporation | 
Department D-10, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. | 
| (_] Please show me the new TIME-MASTER, | 
| ] Please send TIME-MASTER literature. | 
| a | 
as ina 
| Your + | 
| Company | 
| Street Address y. | 
| city & Zone—_ State | 
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Can typewriter ribbons 
make headlines? ay 


CARTERS 


top quality typewriter 
ribbons 


Keep hands clean 
give cleaner 


impressions 


(AND SAVE MONEY) 
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What's exciting about typewriter ribbons? 
Ordinarily, very little. But... when a 
gitl can change ribbons and keep her 
hands clean—that’s news! With Carter’s 
exclusive Silvertip feature, it happens in 
well-run offices everywhere. 

What's more, Carter’s quality ribbons, 
for just a few pennies more, bring out 
the best in typewriters which represent 
a major investment. Bright, clear impres- 
sions that make letters sing . . . long life 
... the right ribbon for every machine— 
all are yours with Carter’s ribbons. 

Be sure your letters leave a good im- 
pression. Ask for Carter's top-quality 
typewriter ribbons. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 












FINGERS 
STAY CLEAN 
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5-quart filling should be enough for 5:1) 
to 700 miles of average driving. 

Pep From Water: Engineering bus 
have long known that a water-moisten:< 
fuel mixture adds pep to an engine. For 
example, most cars run better on rainy 
days. During the war, engineers gave 
American planes extra zip with a 50-50 
water-alcohol injection system. Thompson 
Products started modifying this system for 
automobile use in 1943. Last April Thon: 
son engineers experimentally installed Vii;. 
meters in the Cleveland Yellow Cab fle«t, 
filling the tanks with cheap 58-octane gaso 
line. Drivers have reported good perform. 
ance and a boost in average mileage from 
16 to 19 miles a gallon. Other tests by the 
Atlantic Refining Co. and Standard Gil 
of Ohio convinced Thompson that the 
Vitameter was ready for the market. 

The Thompson-Toledo Vitameter Corp.. 
a Thompson subsidiary, will handle distri- 
bution of the Vitameter, selling it initially 
only in the Columbus, Ohio, area. The 
Pure Oil Co., Shell Oil, and Standard of 
Ohio will sell Vitol at service stations. The 
marketing area will be expanded as fast as 
demand warrants. 

The biggest question raised by Thomp- 
son Products’ new gadget was whether it 
would make possible the introduction of 
new high-compression auto engines now 
being held back for lack of sufficient high- 
octane gas. Thompson officials claimed 
Vitol plus 85-octane (premium) gasoline 
would give the effect of 100-octane fuel. 
General Motors, a leading developer of 
such engines and known to have tested the 
Vitameter, refused to comment. 


RAILROADS: 


New Boss for New Haven 


Laurence F. Whittemore, a 54-year-old 
Boston banker and railroader, once re- 
ceived some shrewd advice from a species 
known for craftiness—an old Maine politi- 
cian. “Sonny,” Whittemore was told, 
“never stick your neck out, but when it 
starts raining porridge, make sure your 
dipper is right side up.” 

Last week, when the presidency of the 
$500,000,000 New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad was officially offered 
him by his friend and the company’s board 
chairman, Frederic Dumaine, Whitte- 
more’s dipper was ready. He promptly 
took the post, which will pay him more 
than $50,000 a year, and quit as president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Whittemore started in 1913 as a $9-a- 
week helper in a Boston & Maine Railroad 
shop. Later in Boston he managed the 
largest installation of privately owned 
docks north of New York. He learned 
about cog railways as a member of the 
Mount Washington Railway Commission 
and even had a hand in running the first 
Alpine tramway in America as a member 
of the New Hampshire Tramway Commis- 


Newsweek 














sion. From 1932 to 1946, as assistant to 
the B & M president, Whittemore directed 
Boston & Maine’s rail and bus network 
over Northern New England. 

The Good and Bad: The company he 
moves into has come a long way back from 
its bankruptcy of twelve years ago. As 
president of the New Haven, Whittemore 
will run a road with 37,000 employes, 
the third largest rail passenger carrier 
in the East (first, the Pennsylvania; sec- 
ond the New York Central). His predeces- 
sor Howard Palmer had done an able job, 
leaving him 250 Diesel engines and 180 
postwar passenger cars. Even so, Whitte- 


Whittemore: His dipper was ready 


more was doubtless nursing two head- 
aches—commuters and the Old Colony 
Line: 

> In June of this year the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission turned down the 
New Haven’s petition for a 15 to 25 per 
cent interstate rate boost, despite the rail- 
road’s claim that it lost $5,000,000 during 
1947 on local traffic in and out of New 
York City. A commuter, Herbert Askwith, 
asked at the hearing: “If you're losing 
money on transporting commuters, tell 
me: How much are you losing on taking 
me from Larchmont to New York?” The 
New Haven couldn’t answer. Whittemore 
confesses: “The railroad went in there 
without adequate preparation.” 

> The Old Colony Line serves the south 
shore of Boston Bay and Cape Cod. Last 
year this quaint, antique New Haven 
feeder lost its parent an estimated $3,500,- 
000. For fifteen years the road had been 
trymg to slough off the unprofitable ap- 
pendix. A Massachusetts court decision 
finally made such action possible. Would 
Whittemore cut it off on March 1, 1949, 
when the decision will finally permit him 
to do so? Some observers saw a swift end 
to Old Colony; others were optimistic, re- 
calling that in the heat of his battle for 
control of the New Haven, Dumaine had 
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Compare the cost of carbon paper to 
other office expenses. The sum seems 
very small... 

But good work demands that you 
follow through with the best. Carter’s, 
50 years ago, made their first sheet of 

top quality carbon paper...have learned, 
| each year, more about the art. 
| Want longer wear? Try Carter's 
| famous Midnight. Want carbons that 
| won't curl? Carter’s Carbons are ‘‘engi- 
| 
| 





| neered”’ to stay flat. Easier, faster work? 
| Carbons for all machines? Naturally. 

And of course, Carter’s Carbon 
| Papers are easily available. You'll find 
_ them at all leading stationers. 


| THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


CLEAN 






OF SHARP 
COPIES 











Boston, Massachusetts 

| 

| = C LASTS LONGER, TOO Case?) 
| S 7 
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THE LOW INSURANCE 
RATES ON CLIPPER CARGO 
ARE SOMETHING TO 

SING ABOUT / 





@ Yes, you really get /ow insur- 
ance rates when you fly your 
shipments overseas by Clipper 
Cargo! And another saving: you 
pay 25% less when your ship- 
ment is over 100 Ibs. And you 
reduce your inventory and ware- 
housing costs, too! 


Moreover, Clipper Cargo 
brings quicker payment—your 
working capital is not tied up in 
goods a long time in transit. 
Cuts in half the time needed to 
prepare documentation—a sin- 
gle Air Waybill is all you need. 
Convenient C.O.D. and collect 
services tO many countries. 


Pan American carries more 
international air cargo than all 
other U. S. airlines combined. 
Find out why: put in a call now 
to your Clipper Cargo agent or 
your local office of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. 


Clipper, Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 


Only Pan American 


offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER 
CARGO 
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to be shown this month offers a plate-glass rear window that is 
claimed to improve rear vision by 100 per cent. Other visibility 
features include a wide curved windshield and bigger side windows. 


promised to try to reprieve the Old 
Colony. 

On the whole, Whittemore’s plans for 
New Haven were known only to himself 
and Dumaine. Vista domes, movie cars, 
and such were not contemplated for the 
road, he said. “Our problem is to move a 
lot of people a short distance in a hurry 
and make it pay off. That’s enough to 
worry about, I'd say.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Newsstand Catalogue: Spiegel’s of 
Chicago is testing newsstand sales of its 
774-page mail-order catalogue at a dollar. 
Spiegel’s promises to give the reader his 
dollar back in return for a_ ten-dollar 
order. 

Postwar Awakening: An American 
Legion survey of 500 veterans in Detroit 
showed that their V-J Day dreams failed 
to materialize. The average veteran had 
hoped for his own home, a new car, five 
suits, $483 a month, and $1,900 in the 
bank. Instead, he rented a house at $52 a 
month and he had a 1989 car, two suits, 
$311 a month, and $160 in the bank. 

A Lemon: Florida citrus growers, after 
spending $43,000,000 growing the crop for 
the season ended last month, estimated 
they had lost $7,000,000. They blamed the 
rising cost of living and overproduction. 

Labor Growth: The CIO claimed it 
now has 800,000 members in the South, 
twice the number it had when its mid-1946 
organizing drive started. The CIO said: 
“We have grown as much as we did in 
the preceding eleven years.” 

Rate War: American Airlines started 
undercutting Transcontinental & Western 
Air and United on cross-country DC-6 and 
Constellation flights by $14.85. American 
refused to go along with a 10 per cent fare 
rise sugge‘ted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Self-Supporting: The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. repaid the last installment 
on $289,000,000 borrowed from the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve Banks in 


1934 to set it up. The FDIC is now sup- 
ported by 13,500 insured banks. Since its 
inception, no depositor of an insured bank 
has lost a dollar. 

Futuristic Plane: The Air Force has 
asked Douglas Aircraft to design a jet 
plane that will fly 2,000 miles an hour at 
a height of 60 miles. Sixty different designs 
are under study. 

No Dividend: Meat packer Armour & 
Co. told its common stockholders that 
they would get no dividends at present 
despite peak meat prices. The company 
said it needed the extra money to meet 
soaring livestock prices. 

Lower-Priced Kaiser: The Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. announced plans to build a 
low-priced car designed to compete with 
Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth. At a press 
review of the 1949 models in Willow Run, 
Henry Kaiser disclosed that the new car 
is already in the clay-model state and will 
be ready in eighteen months, or in any case 
“in time for the buyers’ market.” 


ENTERPRISE: 


Maternity-Dress Millions 
In 1988 Mrs. Edna Ravkind of Dallas 


was pregnant. Sacklike maternity clothes 
accentuated, rather than disguised, the 
distortion of her figure. Her sister, Elsie 
Frankfurt, complained that “she looks like 
a beach ball in an unmade bed.” 

So Elsie, then a math major at Southern 
Methodist University, sat down at her 
drawing board and applied engineering 
principles to the problem. An hour later 
she thoughtfully took the skirt of one of 
Edna’s pre-pregnancy suits, cut an oval 
hole in the front, and put a drawstring 
through what remained of the waistband. 
A boxy jacket hung down far enough to 
cover the cutout. 

When Edna put on Elsie’s idea of a 
maternity outfit and walked through Dal- 
las, women asked where she had bought the 
darling suit. Within weeks, the sisters 
gathered $500 capital, hired two seam- 
stresses, and set up a retail outlet in a 
Dallas medical building, alongside the 
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ALCHEMY IN ALABAMA 


Yes, the place was Listerhill, Ala- 
bama. The time, 1941. The event 
. . . the entrance of free American 
competition into the once-closed 
field of aluminum production. And 
the result was something akin to the 
ancient magic called “Alchemy”. . . 
whereby men tried to change base 
metals into gold. 

For, with this first Listerhill plant, 
Reynolds made aluminum competi- 
tive ... turned this newer base 
metal into business gold. From that 
time its base price moved steadily 
downward. Even now that base price 
stands at 20% below pre-war . . . the 
only such example in our national 
economy! 

Aluminum is business gold be- 
cause it makes possible better, 
lighter products with extra con- 
sumer appeal... at comparable cost. 


Yes, comparable in cost per product. 
For, with aluminum, cents per pound 
takes on new meaning. One-third the 
weight of steel or copper or brass, it 
can be made as strong as structural 
steel and can go three times as far. 
And, in addition, it is rustproof, 
corrosion resistant, highly conduc- 
tive, with a unique capacity for 
reflecting radiant heat. 

Reynolds today is a manufacturer 
of finished aluminum products as 
well as a producer of aluminum. We 
are developing new manufacturing 
techniques as well as new alloys... 
a fund of experience for al] industry 
to draw on. Callin a Reynolds tech- 
nician to show you what’s new in 
aluminum. 

Reynolds Metals Company, 
Louisville 1, Ky., Richmond 19, Va., 
and principal cities. 








The hungriest worms in 


y N 
KOPPERS 


OU don’t often catch a glimpse of 

them. They live and eat under water 
... in places like the one in the picture. 
But they have the most enormous appe- 
tites you ever heard of. 

These hungry worms are marine borers 
... Giant Pileworms. Some grow as big 
as 6 feet long. They bore relentlessly into 
piles and other submerged timbers. They 
eat the wood away. Honeycomb it with 
holes. Make it collapse. 

But Koppers has a way to make water 
worms lose their appetites. By pressure- 


PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 


the world 


treating timbers with creosote, Koppers 
helps keep dock piles and other marine 
installations safe from marine borers. 
Heavy creosote content keeps them away. 

Various pressure-treatments by Kop- _ 
pers can also make wood resistant to de- 
cay, to termites, to fire, to acid. 

Maybe there’s a Koppers Pressure- 
treated Wood that will help you to solve 
some wood service problem. Why not 
write to Koppers Company, Inc., Wood 
Preserving Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
We welcome your inquiries. 
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offices of top obstetricians. They named 
their product the Page Boy, from the 
medieval custom of announcing the birth 
of a son by a blast on a page boy’s trumpet. 

Page Boy’s trumpet began sounding loud 
when a schoolteacher friend, wearing a 
Page Boy, walked into Best & Co., New 
York specialty store, spoke to a buyer, 
and came away with an order. Within a 
year the Frankfurt sisters rented a loft 
above a billiard hall in downtown Dallas 
and went into serious production. 

Stores were opened in Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Indianapolis. The 
sisters also sold their clothes to 150 re- 
tailers, including such high-fashion shops 
as Bergdorf Goodman in New York. Seven- 
ty-five seamstresses were hired. A younger 
sister, Louise Frankfurt, joined the firm. 

Page Boy Parade: Now the principle 
that Elsie Frankfurt discovered ten years 
ago has grown into a business with a 
volume considerably over $1,000,000 a 
year. It is disguising upper-class pregnan- 
cies from New York to Beverly Hills at 
prices ranging from $17.95 for cottons to 
$98.95 for swank hostess gowns. Page Boy 
has cloaked such well-known figures as 
Deborah Kerr, Joan Bennett, Alice Faye, 
Margaret Sullavan, and Shirley Temple. 
In a whimsical lapse last year the Frank- 
furts had a showing of their line at the 
Stork Club. 

Last week the sisters were preparing to 
break ground for a new, air-conditioned 
factory in Dallas to increase their pro- 
duction 50 per cent. Furthermore, they 
were pioneering another idea in maternity 
garments. The bane of the industry has 
been the reluctance of many women to pay 
stiff prices for clothes that could be used 
for only six months at most. Starting this 
month, Page Boy will retail “convertible” 
maternity dresses, each with a small pack- 
age coyly labeled “confidential.” Inside 
will be complete instructions, plus ma- 
terials, for remaking the dress so that it 
can be worn after the baby is born. 

The model and first customer for the new 
line was busy reconverting her maternity 
wardrobe last week. It was youngest sister, 
Louise Frankfurt; with perfect timing for 
the family enterprise she had given birth 
to a baby girl Sunday, Aug. 29. 


HOUSING: 


Southern Experiment 


Last week the Southern Research Insti- 
tute, a technical organization sponsored by 
Southern businessmen, offered a startling 
new development in low-cost housing: a 
four-room concrete house an owner could 
build for himself for $550. With modern 
plumbing the cost would be $900. 

The low cost and simplicity of building 
with concrete blocks had impressed Dr. 
Frederick Douglass Patterson, 46-year-old 
Negro president of Tuskegee (Ala.) Insti- 
tute, two years ago. He called in the SRI, 
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Huafil opine mab 


Fast, four-element f/4.5 lens assures sparkling 
pictures indoors or out, in black-and-white or color. “Flash” 
too. Little negatives yield big, brilliant enlargements. 
$50 plus tax. Flasholder, $9.50 plus tax. At your Kodak dealer's 
. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


Sodak Hash Canim f/45 Camera 


“KODAK” IS A TRADE-MARK 





























INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 





pmereerg eg | 


REPRESENTATIVE | The marketability of municipal bonds—the readiness and 
OFFERINGS: | Ppromptness with which they can be sold —has broadened 
in recent years. This is due to their increased attractive- 
34% aay ten ness to investors who find their federal tax exemption 
c — _— valuable, to an increase in the amount of a 
1.70% Various Purposes Bonds | issued, and to a growth in the number of investment 
Houston Ind. School Dist., Tex. | houses and banks actively trading in them. All of these 
3%, 234% & 214% Bonds | factors are expected to further broaden and enlarge the 

State of Mlinois | marketability of municipals. 
124% & 2% Service Recognition Bonds Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. endeavors to maintain markets 


indianapolis, Indiana | for the municipal bonds it underwrites, and through its 
134% Municipal Airport Bonds 


New York City, New York 


trading departments keeps active contact with markets 
for virtually all bonds outstanding. Holders of municipal 
3% Wat ly Bond 
" _— g bonds are invited to use this service. Send without obliga- 
Omaha Public Power Dist., Neb. 
11%4%-4% Electric Revenue Bonds tion for our latest municipal list. 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 90 5 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CLTIES 
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Southern farmers can build this four-room house for $550 


which spent a year studying costs and how 
to simplify blueprints. 

Last February two groups of unskilled 
workers started building two model houses 
in Tuskegee. 

Easy to Build: The buildings con- 
tained two 9- by 12-foot bedrooms, a 9- by 
14-foot living room, a small bathroom, and 
a kitchen and eating space combined. Each 
had a centrally located fireplace and a 
wood cook stove, heat enough for mild 
Southern winters. The design was so sim- 
ple that almost anyone could build the 
house. The walls were of concrete block, 
made on the spot, the floor of poured con- 
crete, the roof of sheet metal, and frames 
and sashes of wood. 

Unimaginative and blocklike, the SRI 
houses would never be mistaken for Monti- 
cellos or Mount Vernons. But they were 
a far cry from the sagging hovels of “To- 
bacco Road.”: Anything they might do to 
relieve the South’s persistent housing 
crisis would be welcomed by cracker and 
industrialist alike. 


HAW ALI: 


End of an Empire 


Seventy-two years ago, so the legend 
goes, the San Francisco sugar refiner Claus 
Spreckels played poker for fabulous stakes 
with high-living King Kalakaua of Hawaii 
and won tens of thousands of acres of first- 
class Hawaiian sugar lands. 

Claus cannily reached out on the main- 
land as well. He became the pioneer of 
America’s sugar-beet industry and founded 
the world’s largest sugar-beet factory in 
1898 near Salinas, Calif. Claus was the 
first of America’s sugar kings. 

Two of Claus’s sons, John D. and Adolph 
B., moved in and the Spreckels’s touch be- 
came even surer. In order to transport 
Hawaiian sugar to the mainland, the 
Spreckels sons organized the Oceanic 
Steamship Co., which they later sold for 
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$7,000,000 to the Matson lines. They ac- 
quired the Hotel Del Coronado in San 
Diego, the San Diego Hotel, the Coronado 
ferry, the San Diego Electric Railway, two 
newspapers, a bank, the ill-fated San Diego 
& Arizona Railroad, and a tire company. 
At its height the empire was valued at 
$50,000,000. 

Dissolving: But the next generation of 
Spreckelses lost interest in the sugar busi- 
ness and wanted ready cash instead of 
shares in the family corporation. 

The liquidation of the Hawaiian empire, 
started twenty years ago, was completed 
last week. For $6,000,000 the family sold 
its interest in five Hawaiian sugar planta- 
tions to C. Brewer & Co. (oldest of the 
Hawaiian “Big Five” companies) and old 
Claus’s poker-game winnings went back to 
Hawaiian ownership and control. 





Candidate Coifftures: The Hair 
Fashion Council of America 
last week presented, left to right, 
the “Truman Twist,” the “Dewey 


Do,” and the “Wallace Wave.” 


, 


The old name was still preserved in thie 
Spreckels Companies, with a stock valu:i- 
tion of about $10,000,000. But the new 
company didn’t have the old majesty; its 
emphasis would be on West Coast beet 
sugar plus some sugar-cane holdings in the 
Philippines. 

And where the old Spreckels empire had 
been wholly family owned, the new al- 
ready had one outsider, Virgil Dardi’s 
Blair Holdings Corp. Soon, even this mix- 
ture would be further diluted. The Spreck- 
els Companies intended to broaden the 
base of ownership, perhaps throwing open 
its doors to the public. 


The Pineapple Man 


Last week Hawaii lost another famous 
name. James D. Dole, Boston bred and 
Harvard trained, retired as chairman of the 
board of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 

Dole put Hawaiian pmeapple on the 
world’s grocery shelves. At the turn of the 
century the newcomer to the islands told 
the pineapple pioneers: “Pineapples have 
to be advertised.” According to one his- 
torian, Alexander MacDonald: “One of his 
[Dole’s] slogans . . . “Look for Dole on the 
can’... lived to plague Dole’s party-loving 
sons when in later years American slang 
provided a new connotation for the word 


. 2:99 


can 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 
Pressure Skillet: The National Pres- 


sure Cooker Co. of Eau Claire, Wis., has 
introduced a combination skillet and pres- 
sure cooker. It will cut frying time as 
much as one-third and end odors and spat- 
tering. The 4%4-quart, 10-inch utensil is 
made of cast aluminum. 

Happy Landings: Kattu Project, Inc., 
of Forest Hills. N. Y., has developed an 
experimental gear system (with forward, 
neutral, and reverse) for outboard motors. 
The gear, which adds 5 pounds to the 
motor’s weight, makes docking easier. 

Comb It Out: The Lewyt Corp. of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., is making a vacuum- 
cleaner rug nozzle with a built-in moving 
comb. The company claims the comb re- 
moves up to 55 per cent more lint and 
dirt, with much less wear on the rug than 
other nozzles tested. . 

Fluorescent Sun Tan: Westinghouse 
announces a fluorescent sun lamp five 
times as powerful as bulb types. Five of 
the lamps, intended for indoor group use, 
will give a sun tan in two minutes. 

Throw-Away Pallet: Norman Cahners, 
Boston freight-handling expert, is testing 
expendable cardboard pallets for long-dis- 
stance commercial shipments. The 6-pound 
waterproofed pallets, about 40 inches 
square, will support loads of more than 
a ton. Unlike wooden pallets, these “skids” 
do not have to be returned to the shipper. 
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Here’s How You Get 


More Work in Less Space, 
Better Work from 
the Same Staff 


with Contemporary 
Wood Office Furniture 








Sled Base for greater ease 


and comfort. Saves aisle 
space, facilitates cleaning, 
protects legs. 
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eye strain, blends hand- 
somely with contemporary 
decoration. 





























pe RET COIR CRE ERE NAR CREA? SER GEASS SEE GE omen et eee Smee ce 7 
F R EE i “How To Plan for a More Efficient Office” | 
—helpful new booklet showing how contemporary wood 
i office furniture can make your office more productive. | 
- WAT ¢ imply attach coupon to your business letterhead. | 
Sie Be Wood Office Furniture Institute | 
; Ae. a Suite 11 | 
: Mt “< — \ 730 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington 1, D.C. 
: oe i Ba ee eos opus Send “Efficient Office” booklet to: 
. 7 . . e ‘ e 
Space-Saving Sizes Modern Posture Chairs Streamlined Designs | Name ..« _ 
Smaller overhang mini- step up office output, re- eliminate sharp edges, | Address } 
mizes unused areas, re duce physical discomfort, protect hosiery and | City Zone_____ State a 


duces waste. 


bolster morale. 


clothing. | 
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Vital influence in the 


California market... 
that’s Bank of America! 





What's happening in California? 
The answers are all in the new book, 
“What's Happening in California?” 
—a compact market study just pub- 
lished by Bank of America. For your 
free copy, write Bank of America, 
Department N, San Francisco, or 
Department N, Los Angeles. 


Bank af 


America 


NATIONAL {RYSNVG2 ASSOCIATION 


BUSINESS 














Resources—more than $5 billion 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


San Francisco « Los Angeles 


London « Manila « Tokyo 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
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orks Stalin want war? This is not 
D only the most fateful political ques- 
tion that confronts the world today. 
but the most fateful economic question. 
Economically, it overshadows inflation, 
for the extent of inflationary pressure 
will itself depend in large part on the 
issue of war or peace. War dictates the 
level of taxation and the 
whole structure of produc- 
tion. The recent diplomatic 
tension has been a major in- 
fluence on our commodity 
and security markets, on 
business sentiment and busi- 
ness plans, 

If it takes two to make a 
war, it also takes two to 
keep the peace. And what- 
ever Stalin wants today, he 
does not primarily want peace. No one 
who sincerely yearns for peace would 
turn loose every organ of propaganda 
against us; would order a daily barrage 
of vilification; would daily trump up 
new accusations and new lies against 
us; would systematically sow suspicion 
and hatred against the Western democ- 
racies; would use his consulates and 
embassies abroad as propaganda centers 
and espionage nests against the coun- 
tries that harbor them; would daily 
raise new issues, think up new insults, 
create new crises; would cut off rail ac- 
cess to Berlin, “buzz” cur supplying 
planes, arrest our representatives—do 
everything, in short, calculated to pro- 
voke an incident that might touch 
off a war. 


N 1946, at Fulton, Mo., Winston 

Churchill said he did not believe 
that the Soviet leaders wanted war: 
what they wanted were the fruits of 
war. But as the London weekly Time 
and Tide has put it, the Soviet leaders 
have since shown that “they are deter- 
mined to have what they want by al- 
most any means, and perhaps by any 
means.” 

In the New Leader of July 24, David 
J. Dallin, the author of “Soviet Rus- 
sia’s Foreign Policy,” declared that “the 
Kremlin no longer questions the con- 
clusion that war is bound to come—if 
not tomorrow, then the day after.” 
Dallin interprets its present policy as 
an effort to create incidents or situa- 
lions that will provoke us into shooting 
first, “so as to enable Moscow to place 








Does Stalin Want War? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


the guilt for the first shot squarely on 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Downing 
Street.” 

But whether or not Stalin really 
wants a shooting war, he obviously 
means to continue his cold war. He will 
use every economic weapon. In _ the 
countries that he takes over, he will 
continue to confiscate sav- 
ings, to destroy private ini- 
tiative, to nationalize, collec- 
tivize, and regiment. And he 
will continue to thwart or 
sabotage every measure de- 
signed to restore or rebuild 
the world economy. 

Fortunately, whatever Sta- 
lin’s intentions, our own 
proper counteraction is clear. 
It must be a policy of abso- 
lute firmness. Whether Stalin is bluffing 
or whether he really wants war, we 
have nothing to gain and everything to 
lose by continuing the course of feeble 
concession and appeasement we have 
followed for the last three years. When- 
ever we capitulate, we not only weaken 
our position, but we confirm Stalin’s 
opinion that we are already weak and 
afraid of him. We embolden him to 
new aggressions. 

The chief reason we have been losing 
the cold war with Russia is that we 
have remained purely on the defensive. 
Paradoxical as it may seem to some, 
our one hope now of preventing a 
shooting war is to seize the offensive in 
the cold war that Stalin has been wag- 
ing against us. 

We must offer unequivocal military 
guarantees to the Western European 
union. We must support China. in its 
fight against the Communists, economic 
chaos, and Soviet aggression. We must 
keep probing for Stalin’s weak spots.. 
And we must embark upon a positive 
and relentless propaganda campaign 
of our own, not merely on_ political 
disputes but on the unworkability 
and slavery of Communism and on 
the freedom and productivity under 
capitalism. 


HE most serious obstacle to this 

program is that our present office- 
holders do not know how to preseni 
the case for capitalism. They have, in 
fact, no real understanding of it and 
no real faith in it. This is the real 
weakness of the West. 
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/ what other calculators forget 











Here’s the faster, simpler calculator for all invoicing 
problems. 


Here’s the truly modern calculator that shows the 
results of each individual calculation—then stores 
and accumulates them to give automatic grand 
totals or net results. 


Here’s the Burroughs Calculator with the built-in 
memory that is saving thousands of concerns from 
15% to 40% on invoicing time because it eliminates 
rehandling of figures and waste motion. 


You'll want to find out about the calculator that 
remembers what other calculators forget. Learn 
how it can save time, save money in your office. 
Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstra- 
tion... and let the Burroughs Calculator “speak for 
itself.” Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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From scrubbing the 
air that goes in... 








Air-Maze oil bath fillers eliminate excessive engine 
and compressor wear due to dirt and grit. 


fo stopping the flame | 
that comes out... 





Unimaze filier 1s an approved engine backfire flame 
arrester. Also approved for tank vents. 


Put your filter job 
up to Air-Maze! 


Cleaning the air that’s sucked into engines 





and compressors is one problem. Eliminating 
hazards caused by engine backfires is another. 
But both jobs involve air. And that means 


to solve each of them.” 

Intake air is continually washed in the Air- 
Maze oil bath filter. Practically 100% of the 
damaging foreign particles are removed. 
Available in capacities to protect the smallest 
compressor or the largest Diesel. 

A Unimaze filter on carburetor intakes 
keeps backfire flames from getting out in the 
open. Also used as flame arrester on tank 
vents. And it’s an efficient air filter as well! 





WHAT'S YOUR FILTERING PROBLEM? Whither 
you build or use engines, compressors, 
hydraulic equipment, lubricating or venti- 
lating systems, or any device using air or 
liqguids—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
engineered filter to serve you better. Write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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Flurry at Amsterdam 


A Newswerk staff correspondent at- 
tended the final sessions of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam last 
week, His cabled report: 


In a spirit of ecumenical jollity, infected 
by the great festivities attendant upon 
changes in the reign of the House of 
Orange (see page 28), the first assembly. 
of the World Council of Churches was 
drawing toward what looked like a placid. 
brotherly close. 

But two days before the scheduled finale 
Sept. 4, a time bomb went off amid the 








RELIGION - 


—the latter Charles P. Taft, president « 
the Federal Council of Churches anil 
brother of Republican Sen. Robert A. Tati, 
and Drs. Reinhold Niebuhr and John (. 
Bennett of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. 

Thunder on the Left: The sizzliig 
sentence was authored by the © slim, 
swarthy, and persuasive Dr. Bennceit, 
whose political views, like Dr. Niebuhv’s, 
are admittedly left of Taft’s. Dr. Ben- 
nett told Newsweek that in both closed 
and open discussions the conservative 
point of view had never been expressed— 


even by Quintin Hogg, Tory leader M.?., 


who participated in the groundwork. In 
delegates wanted to. de- 


fact, French 


Religious News Service 


Charles P. Taft with Dutch children: His pen toned things down 


red plush of Amsterdam’s Victorian Con- 
certgebouw. It was as if a raucous burst 
of bebop had suddenly been broadcast 
over the handy International Business 
Machines receivers with which all of the 
delegates were equipped. The explosive 
sleeper was contained in a report. titled 
“The Church and the Disorder of So- 
ciety,” which the assembly had received 
on Thursday and “commended” to its 
member churches for consideration and 
action. 

Buried toward the end of the 3,500- 
word report was the provocative sentence: 
“The Christian church should reject the 
ideologies of both Communism and capi- 
talism and should seek to draw men away 
from the false assumption that these are 
the only alternatives.” The rift between 
East and West which tore the assembly 
the week before (Newsweek, Sept. 6) 
had been sewn together in this one sen- 
tence. 

The report was the combined work of 
some 50 important delegates and was fi- 
nally drafted by a committee of eleven— 
one Swiss, two Englishmen, one Dutch- 
man, one Indian, one Hungarian, one 
Greek, one German and ‘three Americans 


nounce capitalism as slavery but were 
talked out of it. Dr. Bennett attributed 
this concert of views to the liberal Euro- 
pean environment in which the discussions 
were held (“it couldn’t happen at home 
now,” he said) and to the general con- 
viction among the 450 delegates that capi- 
talism and conservatism were dead in 
Europe. 

Dr. Bennett pointed out, however, that 
the. report by no means put Communism 
and capitalism on equal terms of denuncia- 
tion. Instead it, attacked the inherent evils 
of Communism but merely denounced capi- 
talistic trends. “Each has made promises 
which it could not redeem,” it read, “Com- 
munist ideology puts the emphasis upon 
economic justice and promises that free- 
dom will come automatically after the 
completion of the revolution. Capitalism 
puts the emphasis upon freedom and prom- 
ises that justice will follow as a by-product 
of free enterprise. That too . . . has been 
proved false.” 

The third course which the report indi- 
cated—that Christians must seek “new 
creative solutions which never allow either 
justice or freedom to destroy each other” 
—Dr. Bennett thought probably came clos- 
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er to British Socialism than «:nything else 
extant. 

Despite this interpretation, the reaction 
was violent—especially from Americans 
who hadn’t taken part in preparing the 
report. They raised the specter of conserva- 
tive churchgoers snapping their purses shut 
all over America. They could scarcely en- 
visage United States industrialists continu- 
ing to support a world body which put 
capitalism and Communism in the same 
tumbril. “Thank goodness Thomas Watson 
wasn’t here when the report went 
through,” said one delegate fervently. Wat- 
son is head of IBM, whose radio transla- 
tion sets were the deleeates’ chief joy—30 
of them vanished on the first day. He was 
also one of President Truman’s emissaries 
to Juliana’s investiture. 

Cakes and Ale: Also absent on the 
day the report was shot through the as- 
sembly was Taft—he had gone to The 
Hague to make a speech before Dutch 
burgomasters. He returned to find white, 
black, and brown delegates ‘abuzz over 
coffee cakes and even Dutch beer, which 
was discreetly served in the refreshment 
room of the Concertgebouw. Taft hur- 
riedly conferred with such members of the 
drafting committee as he could find. Obvi- 
ously upset, he slipped into the press gal- 
lery on Friday noon and began to com- 
pose an amendment with a fountain pen. 
This went through much self-editing, but 
as finally presented to the assembly it 
toned down the controversial sentence 
by making it denounce only “laissez-faire” 
capitalism. This, Taft told Newsweek, was 
really what the drafters meant to say. He 
also explained that he hadn’t anticipated 
that the first draft would be OK’d so 
quickly by the assembly and added that 
he’d had “a flood of protests” from the 
Americans here. 

Although the delegates in general went 
along with Taft’s second thoughts, some of 
them said privately that they thought the 
amendment a bit unwise. Others remarked 
that the report was not really very differ- 
ent from the position taken by the Roman 
Catholic Church through papal pronounce- 
ments. Nevertheless the delegates quietly 
accepted the Taft revision at their closing 
session on Saturday. 

The human disorder engulfing the whole 
world was the theme with which the coun- 
cil adjourned. Today, its final message 
read, the world is filled with “unbounded 
hope but also with disillusionment and 
despair . . . Some nations are rejoicing 
in new freedom and power; some are bit- 
ter because freedom is denied them . 
There are millions who have no home, no 
country, no hope. Over all mankind hangs 
the peril of total war. 

“We,” the council told its 150 member 
hodies, “have to learn afresh together to 
speak boldly in Christ’s name . . . We have 


to make the church in every place a voice ~ 


for those who have no voice and a home 
where every man will be at home.” 
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What Is It? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HEN an interviewer asked Bob 
Feller about his “slider” pitch last 
spring, Feller replied: “I don’t know 
what a slider is. Why don’t you tell 
me?” or words to that effect. This struck 
me, at the time, as a bit of becoming 
frankness on Robert’s part. I have 
heard the slider spoken of on ball fields 
for several years now, but 
never described in the same 
way twice, which made me 
suspect that its existence was 
at least partly imaginary. 
Recently, however, Feller 
has been speaking quite glib- 
ly about his “stider.”” Maybe 
that is because, having lost 
the zip on his fast ball, he 
feels he had better let it be 
known that he has something 


left. besides a curve. More 


likely, 
though, there really is such a thing as a 
slider. Most all the pitchers and hitters 
say there is, even if they have to resort 
to a blend of double talk and early 


Runic to state what 
honest 


it is. When an 
and knowing student of the 
game like Uncle Frank Frisch, the ever- 
loving radio voice of the New York 
Giants, refers repeatedly to sliders as 
something he sees with his own eyes 
from his seat at’ the: microphone—he 
never» mentioned them while he wes 
playing ball—I have got to admit that 
the evidence is pilmg up. 

It is always safer to be on the pro- 
gressive side of. these arguments. You 
may remember that several years ago. 
in more publications than one, the curve 
ball was denounced as an optical illu- 
sion. That was like denying the exist- 
ence of the inner-spring mattress. It 
qualified the anticurve people for ex- 
amination by psychoanalysis. Their the- 
ory was not only grotesque but repeti- 
tive. Though nobody seemed to realize 
it, the curve-ball controversy had lived, 
died, and been buried more than 60 
years earlier, in the administration of 
U.S. Grant, of which it was probably 
the most distinctive feature. 


or to be snide, 1 will admit that it 
N was only just lately that I heard 
of the great curve debate of 1877 for 
the first time. Research shows that at 
the beginning it followed the pattern of 
the curve debate of recent memory. One 
scientist said one thing. One scientist 
said another. One scientist said a ball 
could not be curved. then changed his 





mind and said it obviously could be. 
Finally—they were more practical in 
those days—a test was arranged. 

The test took place in Cincinnati, 
where a_ choleric baseball magnate 
named Col. J. B. Joyce had been paw- 
ing the ground and declaiming that the 
curve ball—then a new notion, prac- 
ticed by a few pioneer pitch- 
ers like Candy Cummings, 
Bobby Matthews. and Will 
White—was unnatural, fabu- 
lous, and false. Pitcher White 
was- selected to make the 
colonel eat his words. 

Surveyors planted three 
posts in the ground, some 30 
feet apart, in a straight line. 
A fence 6 feet high was built 
to extend back from each of 
the end posts. Standing at one end, 
where the fence insured that he could 
not pass the ball around the post, White 
threw a curve. At least, it was a pitch 
that started to the left of post A, 
passed 3 or 4 inches to the right of post 
B, in the center, and sailed half a foot 
to the left of post C at the end of 
the row. 

Contemporary newspaper accounts 
said that this demonstration satisfied 
everyone present but Colonel Joyce. 
who not only failed to eat his words but 
produced new ones suggesting that the 
events of the day were part of a foreign 
plot. 





Tt appears to me that it will be im- 
I possible to test the slider in the 
same way as the curve until there is 
some agreement among the boys as to 
just what the slider is supposed to do 
It would probably slide down a coal 
chute if coal chutes were permissible in 
baseball, but Commissioner Chandler 
has made it clear that never, never, as 
long as his contract to love and cherish 
the game remains in effect, will such a 
thing be tolerated. The most popular 
view of the slider seems to be that it is 
thrown like a fast ball, only with more 
restraint, check, and spin by the fingers, 
so that it breaks slightly and suddenly 
downward at the plate. 

The word “slider” can also be used as 
an epitaph. 

“There goes the ball, high over the 
left-field wall,” said Mr. Frank Frisch 
wistfully the other day, when somebody 
treated a Giant pitcher with the usual 
disrespect. “I think it was a slider.” 
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GOLF: 


Amateur Amateurs 


Dropping into Memphis last week to 
‘atch his old show, Bobby Jones told a 
story that made him sound like a forgot- 
ten man. He had received quick service 
from an express company in Atlanta re- 
cently, he claimed, when he identified him- 
self as the father of Bobby Jones HI, the 
present Atlanta city golf champion. But 
nobody watching the National Amateur 
championship at Memphis could forget 
the great gulf that separates Bobby Jones 
II from anything that American amateur 
golf has produced since his retirement 
in 1930. 

In his last eight years of tournament 
play, Jones won the National Amateur 
five times and was runner-up another 
time. The thirteen championships held 
between 1930 and this year were divided 
up among 11 different men. And for days, 
at Memphis, it seemed that the tourna- 
ment not only had nothing resembling a 
solid man but would finish without any- 
one who had ever been heard of before. 

Three former champions (Ted Bishop, 
Dick Chapman, and Chick Evans) didn’t 
get past the second day’s play. Defending 
champion Skee Riegel lost in the third 
round to 24-year-old Gene Dahlbender, a 
paunchy and pigeon-toed walloper who 


outdrove the national field by 25 yards 
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Turnesa survived the scramble 
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but had been licked by Jones’s kid in the 
Atlanta city tournament. 

Frank Stranahan, once more the top 
favorite, took one of his worst beatings 
7 and 5) from Ray Billows of Pou zh- 
keepsie, N.Y. Only one former winner, 
Willie Turnesa of Elmsford, N. Y., man- 
aged to get as far as the quarter-finals. 

Some experts offered a wishful interpre- 
tation of the formless scramble: Good 
fresh talent was moving up. But the 36- 
hole final that emerged from the week- 
long show looked like a revival of old 
newsreels. Making the most of his fine 
trap shot, 34-year-old Turnesa, winner in 
1938, scored a 2 and 1 victory over 34-year- 
old Billows, finalist in 1937 and °39. 


BASEBALL: 


Semi-Pro Motor 


Ray Dumont has dictated 200 letters in 
an hour’s time, machine-gunning his words 
at three secretaries. He regularly puts in 
a fifteen-hour work day on a diet that 
seems to contain only milk drinks and up 
to 25 cigars. 

In one of his preoccupied prowls through 
the newspaper and radio offices of Wichita, 
Kans., he can sit down and rattle off a 
page of news copy with exceptional speed 
while gossiping with the sports desk. Al- 
though his business office, until this year, 
consisted of squatter’s rights amid the 
Ping-Pong tables, luggage, and furniture 
of a Wichita store, with his National 
Baseball Congress he has built a baseball 
empire embracing 48 states and 21 coun- 
tries. On last Aug. 17 he was glorified on 
The Wall Street Journal’s front page, 
and during the war he got more newspaper 
lineage for Wichita, by Chamber of Com- 
merce count, than the B-29 plant there. 

Yet nobody in Wichita, where he has 
spent all his 43 years, is surprised when 
the stoop-shouldered. haggard-eyed Du- 
mont pauses in the middle of a conversa- 
tion and asks: “What are we talking 
about?” Time and again he has left a place 
without his hat or other belongings, in- 
cluding a cash-crammed billfold. His desk 
is a well-aged litter of things he started 
but abandoned for some fresh idea. 

When the NBC wound up its fourteenth 
annual semi-pro championship* last week 
in Wichita, Dumont put in his usual tur- 
bulent four- to five-hour stint in the Law- 
rence Stadiuin press box. But as usual he 
was thinking of something else: “I really 
haven’t paid attention to this tournament 
for weeks.” 

Eyes on the Werld: Having lofted 
NBC’s membership to the better part of 
200,000 players in North and Latin Ameri- 
ca, England, and the Far East, Dumont 
last week was well into something bigger: 
a genuine world baseball championship. He 





*The Fort Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics won 
the title for the second straight year with a 2-1 vic- 
to ry over the Elkin (N.C.) Chatham Blanketeers. 
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has already arranged a modest beginning 
in 1949, when the semi-pro champions of 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, and 
Venezuela will meet at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Ultimately, if he has his way, teams 
from 32 nations will meet in a tournament 
in New York City. 

The continent of Europe, ‘he readily 
admits, cannot be expected to help the 
project very much: “We can facilitate the 
development of baseball interest wherever 
we find it, but I see no sign of it there.” 
But vhatever the problems, Dumont is a 
good bet to solve them if he doesn’t run 
out of postage stamps. 

He has needed $75,000 worth of them 
this year. They covered the mailing of 
750,000 copies of the 300-page NBC man- 
ual (including 8,000 free copies to public 
libraries), administration of NBC’s 300 
qualifying tournaments, publicity for the 
32-team finals in Wichita, and other cor- 
respondence with NBC’s 350 district and 
state commissioners, most of whom Du- 
mont has never met. 

Stunted Growth: In the early days of 
trying to bring law and order as well as 
bigger incentives (more than $800,000 in 
prize money this year) to the guerrilla 
competition of semi-pre baseball, Dumont 
used as many stunts in the mails as he 
did on the field. After persuading some 
sporting-goods manufacturers to support a 
tournament that used up $172,800 in base- 
balls alone this year, he wasn’t easily put 
off by sports writers. 

One writer, after contemptuously stating 
that he wasn’t interested in covering “cow- 
pasture baseball,” received a second tour- 
nament invitation with a live cow. at- 
tached. An office that cynically informed 
Dumont that it had only one wastebasket 
for his literature received two more by 
an early mail. 

On the field he went to such extremes 
as checkered coats and striped pants for 
umpires, hoime-plate microphones that 
let the fans in on controversies, games ‘n 
which the batter could run to third base 
instead of first, and 5 a.m. games with 
free breakfasts. He even took one ex- 
perimental look, and fortunately winced, 
at the idea of playing games in ‘the dark 
with phosphorous-coated equipment. 

This year, Dumont said, there would be 
no more stunts; semi-pro baseball no longer 
needed them. But the scoreboard for the 
Wichita finals indicated that a status quo 
will never be altogether safe around Du- 
mont: Whenever a team failed to score, an 
8-foot mechanical goose approximated the 
laying of an egg. 


TENNIS: 


Relaxed Cuppers 


At Forest Hills, N.Y., early last week 
the big and moppy-gray Capt. Alrick Man 
Jr. made no pretense of masterminding. 
Having picked the men who would defend 
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the Davis Cup for the United States 
against Australia, and fully aware that 


any failure of theirs would probably mean 


criticism for him, he did little more than 
wait on them. 

“They should know best,” he said dur- 
ing practice, “when their games and their 
hodies feel just right.” 

Ted Schroeder evidently didn’t think 
there was much that needed fixing. He 
worked hard enough until he put over a 
couple of shots that he liked and then 
horsed around for the rest of the day. The 
only set he won all week, he said, was the 





International 


Parker downed Sidwell 


one in which he won a $9 bet from Bob 
Falkenburg. 

The fastidious 32-year-old Frank Parker 
typically made different use of the week. 
On Monday, Aug. 30, he played six sets, 
gradually tapering down to two sets on 
Friday. He carefully regulated his part- 
ners’ play to fit his practice needs. 

At the start of the cup defense last Sat- 
urday, Sept. 4, Captain Man had no reason 
to regret his hands-off policy. Against the 
fitful slash of Billy Sidwell’s attack, Parker 
smartly ran out the match in straight sets 
(6-4, 6-4, 6-4) on Sidwell’s errors. Against 
the court shrewdness of Adrian Quist, 
Schroeder broke even in the first two sets 
and, when age (35) began to show through 
{Quist’s game, bombed him out in two love 
sets. The scores: 6-3, 4-6, 6-0, 6-0. 

On Sunday the United States clinched 
ihe cup for the third straight year when its 
doubles combination, Billy Talbert and 
(rardnar Mulloy, outbattled Sidwell and 
Colin Long, 8-6, 9-7, 2-6, 7-5. In Monday’s 
tinal singles matches, Schroeder whipped 
Sidwell 6-2, 6-1, 6-1, and Parker beat Quist 
§-2, 6-2, 6-3. 
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Rosina, Jennie, and Mary: Business as always, Billy notwithstanding 


Only a Rose 


As the smoke of the year’s great Battle 
Over the Met cleared away last week, it 
became increasingly apparent that, tem- 
porary though the present settlement might 
be, the fight had not been futile. Never 
before had the American public been made 
so aware of the complexities—artistic, fi- 
nancial, and production-wise—which sur- 
round the Metropolitan Opera Association 
in presenting grand opera in repertoire. 

In tribute to the Met’s position as a na- 
tional institution, newspapers in cities 
which the New York company does not 
even visit printed editorials acclaiming 
the settlement that resulted in rescheduling 
the 1948-49 season. Such widely divergent 
syndicated columnists as Eleanor Roose- 
velt, H. I. Phillips, and George E. Sokolsky 
offered their opinions on the problem. And 
in six consecutive columns, which ran in 
192 newspapers from Aug. 23 through 
Sept. 3, Billy Rose told alli—just what he 
would do with the Met if he ran it. 

The Rose prose split operatic circles 
asunder. Some agreed with the mighty 
mite’s entire proposition; others went 
along in part; just as many rejected his 
whole scheme outright. Throughout this 
controversy the Metropolitan officially re- 
mained noncommittal —even voiceless. 
But the important thing was not what 
Rose or anyone else said; it was that any- 
thing had been said at all. It had proved 
interest in opera alive, not dead, interest 
in the Met as a national symbol of culture 
keen, not apathetic. Whatever board or 
management ran the company hereafter 
would know it was really operating in the 
public interest—not just for tax exemption. 

This factor the Metropolitan’s board 





fully recognized in its statement announc- 
ing the settlement: “There are many press- 
ing questions—both immediate and long 
range—for which a solution must be found 
before the public can be assured of the 
permanent future of this essential cultural 
institution on anything approaching a 
self-supporting basis.” 

Rosy Future: The board did not 
think this the time to detail its ideas on 
these “pressing questions.” Billy Rose did, 
and his needling boiled down to the fol- 
lowing: 
> Cut the size of the managerial staff and 
let Edward Johnson, general manager, 
“east his own shows, and handle the dough 
and the union fellows himself.” Although 
the Messrs. Frank St. Leger (casting), 
Paul Keppel (accounting), Julius Seebach 
(labor relations), and Earle Lewis (sub- 
scriptions and box office) kept discreetly 
silent, their collective answer wouldn't be 
hard to guess: Let Rose take over pronto 
and see how well he made out as Bea 
Lillie’s two-headed brother. 

P Save production costs by presenting 
“two operas a week instead of five or six.” 
How about “Carmen” for the first half of 
the week and “Der Rosenkavalier” for the 
second? That Rose-colored spectacle looked 
good at first sight, but what about cast- 
ing? The Met would have trouble assem- 
bling even two working casts of “Der Ros- 
enkavalier,” let alone four—and any singer 
who tackled the leading roles in quick suc- 
cession would have not only a hole in the 
head, but one in his vocal cords. Further, 
whoever told Rose that the Met roster con- 
tains five Tannhausers and five Venuses 
just hadn’t kept up with the current Wag- 
nerian market. 

> Keep the Met open the year around. 
This was a matter of sense vs. dollars. Air- 
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conditioning the house would cost approxi- 
mately $200,000. 

P Fire the current board of directors— 
“an unwieldly gang of lifted-pinky entre- 
preneurs.” The Rose column with this 
bombshell, filled further with comments 
like “Social Register,” “bumble-headed,” 
and “inept and unimaginative.” was too 
much for the traditionally Old Guard Her- 


. ald Tribune, bustling Billy’s New York 


outlet. When it by-passed that bit of Rosi- 
ana, he bought space in The Daily News 
and ran the piece as an advertisement. In 
place of the present board Rose suggested 
one including such assorted talents as 
Arturo Toscanini, Bernard Baruch, Anna 
Rosenberg, and Norman Corwin. With a 
group like that, said one jokester, Billy 
could sell tickets to board meetings. 

> Get a new opera house, “equipped with 
the last word in mechanical, electrical, and 
acoustical stage devices.” Billy was at 
last cooking on all four burners. The cost, 
plus restaging the entire repertory (and 
there were hurrahs for this suggestion, 
too), Rose estimated at $20,000,000. He 
thought it could be raised. There were 
those who doubted with Thomas. 

In the*midst of all this furor, the Met 
staff went calmly about its business. The 
1948-49 season was going to be run by the 
same people who had been running it, and 
everyone, down to faithful and adored 
Jennie Cervini, the wardrobe mistress, 
and her aides, was preparing the old house 
to open on whatever date the administra- 
tion chose. 


Significance-- 

The airing of the whol» affair served a 
broader purpose than the Met’s. Publish- 
ing a survey it had made of the world’s 
leading musical organizations, including 
symphony orchestras and opera compa- 
nies, The New York Times last week re- 
ported: “Virtually no major opera house 
or symphony orchestra in the world ex- 
pects to pay its own way next season or in 
the foreseeable future.” Since the govern- 
ment or municipal subsidy so. accepted 
abroad is as yet unacceptable in this coun- 
try, this should give the American music 
lover something to think about. A partial 
remedy—to take the 20 per cent Federal 
admissions tax off orchestras and operas 
which operate on a nonprofit basis—would 
help for the time being. But if times get 
tougher, plain facts will have to be faced. 

They were faced most sanely by Sokol- 
sky in The New York Sun: “These forms 
of art |opera, symphony, ballet] were never 
intended for commercial exploitations, and 
the traditions that surround them and the 
needs that create them are different from 
other forms of human expression which do 
lend themselves to box-office management 

. . What seems to be needed is a rational 
approach to the cultural needs of this 
country. They are as important surely as 
subsidies to potato growers, and may even 
attract as many voters.” 


Newsweek, September 13, 1948 
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@ Tired muscles are often famished muscles 
because overexercise has burned up the 
nourishment required for work. For fast 











relief the thing to do is 
rub those sore muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. This stimulates 
your local blood circulation. 
In turn, this enables fresh 
blood to bring invigorating 
nourishment to areas where 
applied. The pain eases, stiff- 
ness subsides and you feel 
ready to go. Get a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. today. $1.25 at 
all drugstores. 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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TOMORROW: Tremen- 


dous power plus long-range 
capacity. . . how will tomor- 
row’s ships get both? Pecpape 
the solution will parallel the 
Navy’s new P4M Martin Mer- 
cator patrol plane, powered 
by two reciprocating engines 
for long-range cruising and 
two jet engines when added 
power is necessary. The future 
is being made at Martzn’s! 
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It’s The Finest Way To Travel— 
The 2-0-2 Airliner 
ANOTHER GREAT MARTIN PLANE! 


oC on Northwest Airlines, the Martin 2-0-2 is great news 
. . . truly America’s top twin-engine airliner! 100 m.p.h. 
faster than the planes it replaces, it gains time, time, time for 
businessman and pleasure-seeker, alike. Its roomy cabin features 
cloud-soft seats, modern heating and ventilating, everything to put 
you in the lap of luxury. Its dependability is built on such improve- 
ments as heated ice-free wings and tail surfaces, rubber fuel tanks. 
And the great, new Martin 2-0-2 brings high-speed luxury service 
to all cities, large and small . . . through its ability to land in 
the shortest distance of any postwar airliner! 


Revolutionary . . . yes! But no more revolutionary than the Martin 
MB bomber was in 1918 . . . the Martin BM-1 dive-bomber in 
1929... the China Clipper in 1934. . . the Martin Mars in 1942! 
For, since Glenn Martin built and flew his first tiny airplane in 
1909, the name ‘Martin’ has always been synonymous with 
imagination, forward-thinking, progress . . . in man’s never-ending 
quest of the skies! The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 








Aircraft Since 1909 


1929 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Martin 
Chemicals Division) ¢ Martin 2-0-2 airliners «¢ 
Advanced military aircraft * Revolutionary rockets 
and missiles ¢ Aerial gun turrets ¢ DEVELOPERS OF: 
Rotary wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) « 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) « 
Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. 
Plywood Corp.) ¢ Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting 
(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 


LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better living 
in many far-reaching fields. 








G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn, | 
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Why do it the hard way? Do it 
the HEUBLEIN way! Serve profession- 
al cocktails at home...superb cocktails 
made of the finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Just ice and serve. 

Eight kinds at your local liquor store. 


HEUBLEINS 
Cae- COCKTAILS 














Artists for Art’s Sake 


Saul Baizerman is a sculptor; his wife 
Eugenie is a painter. He was born 58 
years ago in Vitebsk, Russia; she was 
born 49 years ago in Warsaw, Poland. 
Although Saul Baizerman has exhibited 
in Paris, London, and New York, his work 
is better known to his fellow artists than 
to the public. Eugenie Baizerman’s work 
is even less known. Until last week she 
had only had one show in her career—in 
1938, at the Artists Gallery in New York. 

But because Saul and Eugenie have 
been working together for 25 years toward 
the same end—art for pure art’s sake, as 
they see it—they wanted to exhibit to- 
gether. So the enterprising Artists Gallery 
last week opened the couple’s first joint 
showing. It was a hard exhibition to hang 
and arrange. The 57th Street gallery is 
small, and much of Baizerman’s hammered 
copper sculpture runs to larger-than-life 
size. And Eugenie’s big canvases, ramp- 
ant with riotous color, are not easy to 
light. But it is an impressive show, even 
if Saul’s production overshadows that of 
his wife in impact and significance. 

Hammered Copper: Baizerman was 
a sculptor in the classic tradition when he 
first came to the United States in 1910. 
He studied at the Beaux Arts in New 
York and at the National Academy of 
Design. In 1918 he entered—and won—a 
competition for a monument to be placed 
in front of Grant’s Tomb. During that 
period, however, he was beginning to feel 
a new urge that rejected the straight 
classicism he had followed. He declined 
the commission and set out on his new 
path. By chance, he came upon a work- 
man who was filing a bronze cast of one 
of his figures. Snatching it away, he was 
fascinated by what results he could get 
from the rough metal figure. Further ex- 
perimentation in bronze led him in time 
to huge sheets of copper. Armed only 
with a hammer, he found the medium 
which has now become peculiarly his own. 

To see a Baizerman piece today, with 
its fluid line of grace (like “Aphrodite”) 
or power (like “The Miner’), it is hard 
to believe that the finished product came 
about only through a hammer and a sheet 
of metal. But that’s just what happens. 
Baizerman takes his sheet of copper and 
his hammer and begins. He strikes against 
the metal, he says, “but each time I find 
out how it wants to go.” Then, he says. 
“you feel the material and all works in 
harmony.” 

Baizerman has two trusted hammers. 
The larger one looks fairly normal, al- 
though slightly the worse for wear. The 
smaller one resembles an upholsterer’s 
hammer, with small heads which he has 
filed to suit his needs. 

Naturally, this method of sculpting 
makes noise. Once, someone started a pe- 
tition to condemn his activities as a 


ART | ' 





nuisance. But Baizerman’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage neighbors refused to sign it. He hin- 
self often puts cotton in his ears, althoush 
he says the vibration affects him much 
more than the noise. Both he and Euge:iie 
—who disdains cotton and paints along 
happily in the adjoming room—deiy, 
however, that there is any monotony to 
the sound. Striking front, back, and ihe 
sides as he does—and delivering each 
stroke with varying force—he feels iis 
clanging has a melody all its own. 
Varied Coler: Where Saul’s talents 
are engrossed with the metal which |e 
thinks is most expressive of our era, Eu- 








Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
For art’s sake: The Baizermans 


genie is wrapped up in a world of color. 
In one of her canvases in’ the exhibition 
—“‘A Quiet Scene”—she has used 826 
variations of color. That others might not 
see in her crowded palette what she sees 
is a matter of indifference. “The only re- 
ward is doing the thing,” she says, “and 
seeing that it tells what you like to see.” 

This attitude more or less sums up the 
Baizerman credo. Neither has ever sought 
commercial success. In especially lean 
times, Saul has undertaken such varied 
crafts as patternmaker in the garment 
district and lathe expert. “We haven't 
worked for a clientele,” he explains, “but 
for our own expression. You can _ fool 
everybody else, but not yourself.” Both 
Saul and Eugenie have supreme self-con- 
fidence in the outcome of their artistic 
lives. “People may disagree with our 
things,” Saul adds, “but in the end they 
will all come to agree.” 


Newsweek, September 13, 1948 











this book was prepared 


for industrialists who seek 


@ An extensive variety 
of raw materials 


@ Manpower—intelli- 
gent and adaptable... 


e@ Fine communities 


@ Fast, dependable rail 
fee Sans olelae: tarele| 


e@ Year-'round, ice-free 
Port of Norfolk 


@ Equable climate 


@ Dependable electric power 
and adequate industrial water 


@ Friendly local and state = 
governments. : 6 GREAT STATES Virginia @ Maryland 
West Virginia @ Ohio @ North Carolina @ Kentucky... 
@ World’s finest Bituminous ° 7 ‘ 
Coal possessing in plenty the natural and man-made advantages which 
successful manufacturing must have! 
@ Room to grow . . . sensible YOU’LL WANT ALL THE FACTS before you locate your new plant 
real estate value. or relocate — and here they are, assembled clearly in this new booklet, 
Industrial Opportunity In The Land of Plenty .. . a factual picture 
of this area’s industrial advantages, prepared in answer to the problems 
of manufacturing as related to location ... prepared especially for 
the man who seeks better plant sites! 


ee 


RAILWAY 


Write today for this booklet. Address the Industrial and 
Agricultural Department, Box N-104, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Virginia. The Norfolk and Western is eager to help 
you find better plant sites . . . without obligation .. . in strict- 
est confidence. 
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LIE TO THE CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Especially designed for tropical cruising 
Grace ‘‘Santas”’ provide all rooms outside 
each with private bath 

light airy dining rooms on promenade decks 
outdoor tiled swimming pools 


See your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 


Agents and offices in all principal cities 
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**You and the Constitution of the United States.’’ Childrens Press, Inc. 
The thirteen orginal states finally drew up a “flexible” Constitution 


Children’s Constitution 


Making the Constitution of the United 
States fun to study is a headache to any 


educator. So a new children’s book en-— 


titled “You and the Constitution of the 
United States”* should be a welcome ad- 
dition to the desks of teachers and pupils 
alike. Designed for “all ages over 9,” the 
slim volume tells the story of the founding 
of our country with simple text and bright- 
ly colored cartoons. The Constitution is 
summarized in easy form, with the full 
text also included. 

Scheduled for publication on Sept. 17, 
Constitution Day, the painless study book 
compares America’s growth to the build- 
ing of a railroad. The train started its 
run with thirteen cars, and as it grew the 
public wanted a ticket—freedom and de- 
mocracy—which is punched every Election 
Day. Some people avoid the ticket taker 
and never vote; like hoboes on a freight 
car, they just go along on the ride. Time 
and tantrums went into the making of the 
Constitution, but “in its final form, .. . 
[it] is a flexible, living document”—repre- 
sented as a jaunty young Uncle Sam with 
adjustable trousers. 

“You and the Constitution” is the sec- 
ond in a series of educational books which 
Childrens Press, Inc., began with “You 
and the United Nations.” The three-year- 
old publishing house believes that a new 
type of textbook with bright pictures is 
beginning to come into its own. Despite its 
youth, Childrens Press is backed by years 








*You AND THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
States. By Dr. Paul Witty and Julilly Kohler. 
te by Lois Fisher. 57 pages. Childrens Press. 
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of experience, for it is a subsidiary of the 
Regensteiner Corp.—which has had some 
success with colorful pictures as printer of 
Esquire and Coronet magazines. 


Classroom Cheats 


How extensive is cheating among high- 
school youngsters? The Purdue Opinion 
Poll for Young People, under the direction 
of Dr. H. H. Remmers, psychologist and 
professor, questioned a cross-section of 
boys and girls throughout the nation on 
the subject. As the balloting was anony- 
mous, the teen-agers were frank. Some of 
the results of the survey, as syndicated by 
The Chicago Sun-Times: 
>The youngsters felt that cheating on 
exams was fairly common, with 100 per 
cent stating that copying goes on in schools 
to a greater or lesser extent. __ 
>In answer to a question on what you 
would do if another student tried to copy 
your paper, only 1 per cent said: “Tell the 
teacher.” “Cover my paper” was the 
answer of 53 per cent, while 32 out of the 
100 students would “let him copy.” 
> Religious preference or income group 
makes little difference to students faced 
with the cheating problem. 
> As the youngsters grow older, they cheat 
more. In the ninth grade 68 per cent would 
“cover my paper,” but in the twelfth grade 
the percentage drops to 46. 

Some educators believe this is the fault 
of teachers and parents—teachers because 


they put too much emphasis on high marks, . 


and parents because they disillusion their 
growing children by frequently explaining 
away their own questionable actions with 
“the end justifies the means.” 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


BENINZOII 


MOTOR OiL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Sound your Z for 
this one Pennsylvania 
oil! . . . Sold coast to 
coast at this sign of 

quality service. 





* Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass’n., Permit No. 2 
Tough-film PENNZOIL 
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Buy Savings Bonds 


Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation. New York 











COOL 
ALL NIGHT! 







COOL 
ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


Lennox 


‘$T. LOUIS 


Guest- controlled 
air conditioning 
+. -noiseproofing 
-..and a radio 
in every room! 






























MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


eam 


Cut Your Mfg. Costs! 


’ 20%-30% of the cost of manufac- 


Yeaee 


tured products is handling materials. 
gat of be Great Line You can save thousands of dollars 
with L-S Fork Trucks, “JackLift" 
Electric Trucks, “JackStacker™ Tier- 
ing Trucks, Hydraulic and Mechan- 
ical Handlift Trucks, Skids, Stackers, 


waren 


Racks, Cranes, General and Specific 
Hand Trucks. 


WRITE TODAY! 


LEWIS SHEPARD 


ISO WALNUT. STREET WATERTOWN 72, MASS 
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Get This 86 Page Catalog of | 
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-| Love Is Blind 


In “Symphonie Pastorale,” the first im- 
portant picture she has made since her re- 
turn to France, Michele Morgan appears 
as Gertrude, a blind orphan whom the pas- 
tor (Pierre Blanchar) of an Alpine village 
rescues from the snow out of pure religious 
compassion. As the wild foundling grows to 
intelligent and beautiful womanhood under 
his family’s roof, the pastor’s unselfish de- 
votion turns to physical love, to which the 
innocent Gertrude responds, not knowing 
the difference. 

But the pastor’s increasingly neglected 
wife (Line Noro) and his oldest son (Jean 








MOVIES - 


time our hero is Rick Maxon (Joan 
Payne), and the wrong busimess is a 
de luxe confidence concern, piloted wth 
just the right degree of silky brutishness 
by one Silky Randall (Dan Duryea). 

Rick, who can act like a tailor’s model 
of a clean-cut young man when the occa- 
sion warrants, is sent to California to 
soften up a war-widow millionairess nanied 
Deborah (Joan Caulfield). When properly 
softened, Deborah is expected to prov ide 
Randall & Co. with a clear profit of 
$100,000—her contribution to a bogus war 
memorial. 

Deborah softens on schedule. But so 
does Rick. Only the timely arrival of his 
occupational sweetheart (Shelley Winter) 





In France, Blanchar’s love for Michele Morgan spells tragedy 


Desailly), who finds his normal love for 
Gertrude frustrated by his own father, do 
know the difference. And when Gertrude 
finally regains her sight the result is in- 
evitable tragedy. 

The acting of Miss Morgan and Blan- 
char, both of whom are acutely sensitive 
to the somber mood of the story, is ex- 
ceptional. But their success is in no small 
way due to the material with which they 
have to work. In transforming the André 
Gide novel into one of the most intelligent 
scripts produced in any country since the 
war, Jean Delannoy and Jean Aurenche 
have demonstrated that in the right hands 
the work of an outstanding artist can some- 
times be truly reflected on the screen. 
(SyaipHonie Pastrorae. Film Rights In- 
ternational. Produced by Gide for Pathé 
Cinema. Jean Delannoy, director.) 


New-Look Grifter 


Like “Race Street” (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 6), 
“Larceny” is the story of a nice guy who 
has drifted into the wrong business. This 





and an irate Silky prevents him from 
queering the pitch and eloping sincerely 
with his intended victim. 

The trouble with Rick, and consequently 
with this story of his new-look, well-man- 
nered misdoing, is that no effort is made 
to explain why he became a grifter instead 
of an honest insurance salesman. Duryea 
—a villain with too little retread value to 
need motivation—and the shapely and 
effervescent Miss Winter in her first fea- 
tured role are the people mainly respon- 
sible for making such unlikely business at 
all palatable. (Larceny. Universal-Inter- 
national. Leonard Goldstein, producer. 
George Sherman, director.) 


Good Awful 


In the beginning “Good Sam” stacks up 
like a promising, pawky comedy in the 
homespun manner, dedicated to the rea- 
sonable proposition that charity can be 
excessive and might, in all conscience. 
occasionally begin at home. But in the 
end the plot has doubled confusedly in its 


Newsweek. September 13, 1948 
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SGICF™ Inpusteies, inc., PHILADELPHIA 
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Tremendous strides have been made in spinning frame performance since 
tape drives superseded the old band drives. SHS originated the anti- 
friction tension pulley for tape drives in the textile industry. 


SF has pioneered again to provide a ball bearing tension pulley to fit 
existing brackets, thus eliminating change-over expense. 


The bearing in this pulley is positively sealed against all lint and fly and is 
prelubricated to run without attention for 25,000 service hours. It saves power 
and maintenance costs, It assures uniform spindle speed. 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
kK: I The right bearing in the right place 


















































of the Year 


€BCO MANUFACTURING CO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 







Look what this 
amazing cooler 
gives you in ad- 
dition to a ready 
supply of properly cooled drinking water! 
28 big ice cubes in handy quick-release 
trays! Refrigerated space for storage of 
beverages, foods, or pharmaceuticals 
(room for 15 to 24 standard, beverage bot- 
tles)! All three in one handsome, compact 
Kelvinator-refrigerated cooler! Just plug 
it in; no plumbing connections. See your 
Kelvinator dealer for full details. Look 
him up in your classified phone directory, 
or write us today. 


The EBCO Manufacturing Company 
Town and Lucas Sts. Columbus 8, Ohio 








Electric Water Cooler also 
makes ice cubes, chills beverages 





The Amazing 
New and Different 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURE 


There are dozens 

of features you er 

should know about the = 
GUTHLITE. Get all the money- | 
saving facts. Write today. P| 


*Trade Mark U.S. & Canadian Patents Applied for 


The Edwin F. Guth Co. 


ST. LOUIS 3 
LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902 















MOVIES 


tracks, losing most of its point and a good 
deal of its humor along the way. 

Sam Clayton (Gary Cooper) is a de- 
partment-store manager who loves his 
wife Lu (Ann Sheridan), their two chil- 
dren, and the entire population of his 
native city—not necessarily in the order 
named. Sam loves everybody, period. When 
a neighbor’s car breaks down, Sam lends 
him his, although the neighbor is the 
world’s worst driver. When less fortunate 
townsmen need money, Sam co-signs their 
notes. 

The way all and sundry love Sam—par- 
ticularly when they can’t repay him—is 
‘ouching to everyone except Lu, who saves 
herself from occupational insanity by 
bursting into gales of somewhat morbid 
merriment as Sam retrogresses from good 
to better. 
if Sam’s unrelenting altruism is a_ two- 
edged sword, but even at that the authors 
have to ring in a fraudulent device to 
ready him for the slaughter. 

Unfortunately, all good works and no 
play tend to make Sam a fairly dull boy, 
and his story isn’t helped by its excessive 
corn content and length. Leo McCarey’s 
sure touch with comedy of character 
comes through only fitfully, and Miss 
Sheridan and Cooper, with the odds 
against them, settle for merely holding 
their own. (Goop Sam. An RKO-Radio 
release of Rainbow Productions, Inc. Leo 
McCarey, producer-director.) 


Gentleman’s Leprechaun 


Despite its uncaptivating title, “The 
Luck of the Irish” is not just another 
shamrock-hued song fest or tear jerker. 


Comes a time when it looks as . 


Its basic ingredients, excluding the sta: <- 
ard distaff element, are a foreign corre- 
spondent named Fitzgerald, a politically 
ambitious New York publisher, and an 
elderly County Clare leprechaun. And 
Philip Dunne’s script has mixed them into 
a comedy as smooth and frothy as a glass 
of Irish ale. 

Fitzgerald (Tyrone Power) meets his 
leprechaun (Cecil Kellaway) while los! in 
the Irish hinterland on his way to Shan- 
non airport. In the nearby village of Bal- 
lynabun he also meets a fair young colleen 
named Norah (Anne Baxter). Later. in 
New York, he forgets about both of them 
and settles down to a plush-lined existence 
as a political ghost writer for the senatorial 
campaign of his unscrupulous publisher 
(Lee Cobb). 

But neither Norah nor leprechaun for- 
gets about him. Both of them turn up 
opportunely in New York, the latter as 
Fitzgerald’s gentleman’s gentleman, intent 
as only a leprechaun in striped pants ¢an 
be on keeping the master from prostituting 
his talents and marrying the publisher’s 
beautiful but spoiled-brat daughter (Jayne 
Meadows) . 

Kellaway’s bouncy, whisky-drinking in- 
terpretation of Ireland’s national sprite 
is delightful, and Miss Baxter, fortified 
with an appealing brogue, seems as much 
at home in Ballynabun as if she had been 
born there. But top honors should go to 
producer and director—Fred Kohlmar and 
Henry Koster—for accomplishing the feat 
of turning such sheer whimsy into a long 
movie without once getting heavy-handed. 
(Tue Luck or THe Irisu. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Fred Kohlmar, producer. Henry 
Koster, director.) 


In Ireland, Tyrone Power meets up with a leprechaun (Cecil Kellaway | 
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He made money talk for freedom 


Men serve their fellows in different ways—some 
through their talent for handling people, some 
through their talent for handling tools, some through 
their talent for handling money. 


Robert Morris had the gift of financial genius. At 
seventeen, he had a boy’s job with a big mercantile house 
in the Maryland colony. At twenty-one, he was a 
partner in the business. At forty, he was one of the 
leading merchants in the Colonies. 


Then the American Revolution broke out. 


And because faith alone cannot feed armies, they gave 

to businessman Morris the heartbreaking job of raising 
money to foot the bills for freedom. In a country 
without cash and without credit, Morris somehow, 
omewhere, managed to find money when it was needed. 


He dug deep into his own savings. He borrowed from 
friends. He badgered officials. He pleaded with foreign bankers, 
He begged, he threatened, he wept—and he got the money. 


Once, when it seemed there was nobody left in the world 

who would risk a dollar on the new United States of America, 
Morris issued his own currency, each note signed by himself. 
And people who would not honor the credit of the 
Government believed in the promise of this honorable man. 


Not many men today remember the name of Robert 
Morris, who wore no uniform and made no speeches. But 
his spirit lives in the hearts of America’s 75 million holders 
of life insurance and annuities, who know, as he did, 
that only through the wise use of money can the dream 
of independence be made real. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS : 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST .FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 





SEVEN WORDS THAT SET A STANDARD 









HEN George Garvin Brown created t 
Old Forester 78 years ago, he did so . 
to set a standard for fine Kentucky bour- Ss 
hon. Today, under the third generation | ‘ 
of the Brown family, the label still carries , 
the simple statement in the founder’s ‘ 


original handwriting: “There is nothing 
better in the market.’ And so true are 
these seven words that the whisky itself 
has become the choice of those who 


enjoy the finest. 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION...AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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Allen’s 18th Century 


Far too many early-American historical 
novels begin, with almost monotonous sim- 
larity, when the hero and/or heroine tug 
their coonskin caps over sun-bronzed fea- 
tures and trudge off bravely into the West. 
There, in the land of the sunset, lie daring 
exploits, barroom free-for-alls, Indian mas- 
sacres and, eventually, the cozy log cabin 
with smoke curling from its chimney. In 
“Toward the Morning.” Hervey Allen, 
author of “Anthony Adverse,” has run the 
film backward. 

Instead of launching his actors beyond 
the Mississippi, Allen helps them forsake 





Allen runs the Colonial film backward 


the borderlands and return eastward to 
merge’ with the new-forming social life of 
the era. “Toward the Morning” differs in 
other ways, too, from the conventional 
‘historical novel.” The third volume in a 
planned five-act drama of Colonial Penn- 
sylvania, Allen’s current work follows the 

- sequence previously set by “The Forest 
and the Fort” and “Bedford Village.” But 
neither plot nor characters overly concern 
Allen. He is more interested in painting a 
portrait, as detailed as a fine engraving 
and as colorful as a Rembrandt, of the 
people who lived in eighteenth-century 
Pennsylvania. 

His models are soldiers, merchants, 
schoolteachers, speculators, traders, house- 
wives, lawyers, preachers, camp followers, 
slaves, and thieves, who crowd his paint- 
ing to its gilded frame. 

Good Report: “Toward the Morning” 
is a collection of descriptive anecdotes 
rather than a story with a beginning and 
an end. With almost photographic accur- 
acy, Allen sets his scene in little Pennsyl- 
vania settlements like Chambersburg and 
Carlisle where refugees are returning from 
the just-finished French and Indian War. 
He takes his readers inside frontier parlors 
and kitchens and stirs contemporary nos- 
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trils with aromas which rise magically from 
cold, print-filled pages. Hearts will un- 
consciously quicken to such scenes as the 
one in which the hero lops off the hand of 
a would-be thief for a grisly souvenir. 

Allen so deeply immerses himself in the 
past, however, that one consistency be- 
comes a fault. For his narrative style, 
in depicting Colonial scenes and characters, 
is as rich, verbose and grandiloquent as 
was the literary fad of the day. He has, in- 
deed, written about frontier Pennsylvan- 
ians as a chronicler on the scene would 
have written. But while selectivity is per- 
haps lacking, authentic historical fact is 
never neglected. This is a real story of real 
people. Its author may be praised if only 
for having been an excellent reporter. (To- 
WARD THE Mornine. By Hervey Allen. 458 
pages. Rinehart. $3.). 


Eliot on the Middle East 


Last March, Maj. George Fielding Eliot 
flew across the Atlantic for a quick look- 
see into the military situation in the Mid- 
dle East and Mediterranean countries. 
Now the well-known military expert offers 
an account of the trip in “Hate, Hope and 
High Explosives.” 

In some 50 days, Eliot visited about 
thirteen different cities in five different 
countries, fought the unending battle of 
red tape and official double talk, consumed 
a record number of bad dinners and good 
drinks, saw a lot of troop reviews, and 
still managed to interview the alloted nest- 
ful of military and political leaders. His 
report suffers from all this activity. 

Jews and Arabs: Eliot investigated 
the Arab-Jewish military potential before 
the war in Palestine really got going. He 
found the Jewish Army strong and the 
Arab “not worth mentioning.” 

Eliot also says he saw no sign that the 
establishment of Israel would lead to a 
“holy war” of Arabs against the West. 
He finds the attitude of the kings of Trans- 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia a far better 
guide to the future. “We shall see the pipe- 
line built, and the black gold flowing, 
bringing royalties into royal coffers just 
as before,” he writes, “only Abdullah’s 
share will be larger than it used to be.” 

The Arabs’ British-blessed theory of es- 
tablishing an effective “buffer state” 
against the Soviets is also all “wet”—and 
based purely on “illusion.” The Arabs not 
only can’t defend this state long enough 
for help to reach it, but probably won’t be 
able to do so for years. This leads Eliot to 
the astonishing conclusion that “the issue 
of Palestine is settled.” 

Turkey and Greeee: In Turkey, the 
burning issue was Russia. From Celal Bey, 
deputy chief of Turkish Intelligence, Eliot 
learned that “Communism, as such, hasn’t 
got a chance in Turkey”; from democratic 
President Ismet Inénii, that “even if the 
Russians came and offered to settle all the 
existing differences between us on a satis- 
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factory basis, I should still feel that the 
policies of Turkey must go hand in hand 
with those of the United States.” 

Of the guerrilla war in Greece, Eliot 
found out enough to convince him that 
“the summer of 1948 would see the finish 
of General Markos’s army as a large-scale 
organization” —providing her northern 
neighbors stay out of it. He was “much 
struck” by the good comradeship between 
Greek and American officers and reports 
that the British and American missions 
worked smoothly together, but he thinks 
it high time they were combined officially. 
Men and Missions: Eliot’s report on 
various American missions in the Middle 
Eastern area will confirm the worst fears 
of anti-Marshall-plan left-wingers. Eliot 
states that our mission in Greece gives first 
priority to the military problem, while our 
mission in Turkey is almost entirely given 
over to military affairs. 

Eliot does not object to this; what he 
does resent is the lack of plan for com- 
bined action by all the American and Brit- 
ish rhissions in the area. “It’s clear as day- 
light,” he says, “that at any moment an 
emergency requiring joint action and com- 
mon command will arise. Should we be 
faced with it, we would, as so often in the 
past, have to depend on hasty improvisa- 
tions . . . by people who had but a hazy 
and perhaps completely erroneous idea of 
the actual situation.” (Hate, Hope anp 
Hien Expuosives. By George Fielding 
Eliot. Bobbs-Merrill. 284 pages. $2.75.) 


The Navy and Pear! Harbor 


All the treachery, blundering, destruc- 
tion, bitterness, bravery, and spirit that 
live in the date Dec. 7, 1941, and the few 
months after that have been brilliantly 
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captured in “The Rising Sun in the Px- 
cific,” Samuel Eliot Morison’s newes} jy- 
stallment of “History of United Siates 
Naval Operations in World War II.” The 
beginning of his account of the Pacific war, 
this Volume III of the planned multi- 
volume naval history covers the period 
from 1931 to April 1942 when the Japa- 
nese were realizing their dream of a “New 
Order in East Asia.” 

It follows the events leading up to 
Pearl Harbor—the Japanese desire to have 
and the way they got what they waited. 
Japanese documents and interrogation of 
Japanese officers have supplemented 
United States Navy records on the Pearl 
Harbor disaster to provide the ingredients 
for a fascinating narrative. Captain Mori- 
son describes our further setbacks in the 
weeks following Dec. 7 and finally our 
early efforts against the Japanese on- 
slaught in the South Pacific. A bright ac- 
count of the Halsey-Doolittle raid on 
Tokyo in April 1942 closes the volume. 

Morison is superbly endowed to write 
what promises to be the finest account of a 
navy ever written. He knows the sea, as 
can be vouched for by any who have read 
his great “Admiral of the Ocean Sea,” on 
which he spent months following Colum- 
bus’s course. Further, Morison or one of 
his three staff officers personally witnessed 
every major naval operation after 1942. 
To them most of the records of the war are 
available. Above all, Morison has known 
the men who fought and won in the Pacific. 

Of course, the treacherous attack on 
Pearl Harbor, which was so crippling to 
the Navy (and where, Morison contends, 
the Japanese, “winking, leaped to their de- 
struction”) , dominates the volume. As to 
responsibility for. being caught with our 
nautical pants down, Morison presents the 
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At Pearl Harbor, says Morison, the Japanese leaped to their destruction 
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reader with enough facts to draw his own 
conclusions. 

He does not “set himself up as a one- 
man court of inquiry” but offers his opin- 
ions: Kimmel and Short made a “tragic 
mistake, but an honest one” in view of the 
fact that they “might have been favored 
by Washington with more _ intelligence 
data.” The tardiness of the well-known 
warning which failed to reach Pearl Harbor 
until the attack was over “was due less to 
inefficiency in Admiral Stark’s office than 
to the efficiency of General Marshall’s 
horse in keeping him so long at his Sunday- 
morning exercise.” 

The accuracy of a historian, the pace of 
a good narrator, the feeling of an old salt 
—all contribute to make this a brilliant 
account. (THE Ristnc SuN IN THE PACIFIC, 
1931-Apriu 1942. History or UNITED 
Srates NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WorLD War 
1I—Voutume III. By Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son. 411 pages. Atlantic-Little. Brown, 86.) 


Other Books 


DreapFuL CaAuirornia. By Hinton Help- 
er. 162 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. Lucius 
Beebe, the flamboyant, plush-penned col- 
umnist, and his collaborator, Charles M. 
Clegg, have resurrected the bitterly humor- 
ous tract of an 1855 essayist to debunk the 
“great California hoax.” With Helper’s 
chronicle of his journeyings in “much over- 
rated and much overdone” California the 
two bons vivants proceed to warn readers 
against falling for the wily blandishments 
of that glittering state during its 1949 
Golden Centenary year. 

Turee Roaps to VaLHaLia. By Cath- 
erine Pomeroy Stewart. 307 pages. Scrib- 
ners. $3. Kate Rider, a carpetbagger’s 
daughter in post-bellum Florida, leads 
heroes and villains a merry, exciting pace 
in this highly readable historical novel. 
All ends well, with bad men dead and 
virtue victorious, in this well-told story. 

Wister1a Corrace. By Robert M. 
Coates. 212 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
A writer who can always be counted on for 
craftsmanship does an exciting lost week- 
end job on a psychotic in this novel. The 
story follows a seemingly “nice young 
man” (really a potential murderer) through 
a summer he spends “with friends,” a 
mother and two daughters. Before the 
summer is through, they find out he’s 
not so nice. Coates skillfully builds up the 
horror and suspense. 

Tue Movine Stairs. By Paul Pickrel. 
229 pages. Harper. $2.50. The story of the 
ups and downs of young love in a small 
town concerns a coolheaded youngster who 
fins that life is just a series of minor up- 
heavals, all of which she can handle nicely, 
thank you. Most of her troubles stem from 
such harmless sources as her pretty, man- 
conscious, and not overly responsible moth- 
er, a boy friend who marries another girl, 
and another one who has trouble propos- 
ing. Not very exciting, but it’s done freshly. 
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Dewey and Roosevelt-IV 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Presidents and Presidential candi- 
dates with the increased task of pre- 
paring speeches, statements, and mes- 
sages. In Bryan-McKinley days the 
same speech with variations could be 
used over and over. Most newspapers 
printed only excerpts in any event, and 
there was no radio to consider. Now 
there must be more variety, precision, 
and showmanship. A Presi- 
dential campaign calls for 
twenty or thirty major ad- 
dresses. And once a man is 
installed in the White House 
he must keep up this grind 
without intermission as long 
as he serves. 

It is preposterous to as- 
sume that a man can do this 
for himself. Even with com- 
petent help it claims a large 
share of his time. For if he is to avoid 
egregious blunders he must supervise 
the production himself. Wendell Willkie 
once said, referring to speeches, that he 
“rolled them himself.” This could only 
mean that he made some adaptations, 
for he had more people who thought 
they were writing speeches for him 
than any man in recent history. 


Mors conditions have burdened 


OOSEVELT took for granted that he 
R needed assistance and organization 
in the preparation of major speeches 
and messages. Dewey has long since 
followed the same policy. It is silly to 
use the term “ghost writing” in con- 
nection with such assistance. Anyone 
who knows enough to help a national 
figure prepare a speech knows that 
“ghost writing” would be the worst way 
to help his principal. An expert at the 
business of helping another to prepare 
a speech acquires, so far as possible, the 
general slant of the speech from the man 
who is to deliver it. He then enlists all 
sorts of help from others. The product 
itself is tailored to fit ‘the principal’s 
mind, character, and convictions so that 
when delivered it is his very own. 

In the days of my personal experience 
with Roosevelt I insisted, and he agreed, 
that in speech preparation one assistant, 
and one only, should control and direct 
the job. Roosevelt scrupulously ad- 
hered to this policy. Unlike his habits 
in matters of general administration, he 
permitted one person to organize his 
work for him and never attempted to 
go over that person’s head. 


Well before a speech was to be deliy- 
ered he and this first assistant would 
talk over the subject at issue at lengi\, 
considering all aspects of content, em- 
phasis, and strategy. Roosevelt would 
occasionally dictate some language. 
Then the assistant would work this into 
a first draft. There would be consulta- 
tion with Roosevelt and others about it. 
Finally, after the drafts had passed back 

and forth, Roosevelt and the 
assistant would put it in final 
shape. After this there were 
very infrequent changes. | 
can say with personal knowl- 
edge that in the whole cam- 
paign of 1932 Roosevelt in- 
terpolated only a part of one 
sentence in any speech after 
the final draft was prepared. 
That “off-the-cuff” addition 
was an accusation of politics 
directed at the Supreme Court, and it 
caused Roosevelt plenty of trouble. 

Dewey spends much more time in the 
preparation of a major speech than 
did Roosevelt. Like Roosevelt he places 
full responsibility for all assistance on 
one person—Elliott Bell, a very old 
friend, a sound economist, and an able 
writer. A larger group than in Roose- 
velt’s case participates in preparation, 
and Dewey is more exacting and tireless 
in endless revisions. Every word is 
weighed against any possible connota- 
tion; every fact is checked and _ re- 
checked; every idea proposed is consid- 


ered in its possible far-reaching effects. . 


HE speeches of both men are studies 
Tin political attack. Defense is al- 
most never admitted. The method of 
attack differs widely. Roosevelt in at- 
tack was often indirect. He used in- 
nuendo and irony. He referred to “small 
minorities” or unnamed “reactionaries” 


and the like. This technique suggested |. 


that political issues were between groups 
and classes rather than individuals. 

Dewey’s attacks are more specific. In 
the past they have named names when- 
ever possible. Generally, they indict 
individuals, not groups. And for effect 
he returns again and again during a 
speech to the same point. In more re- 
cent speeches, notably his acceptance 
speech in Philadelphia, he strikes a high 
note of idealism. This will probably be 
more frequent in his speeches as he 
approaches the election, especially if he 
is confident of success. 
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1 “It’s more like a battle than a race,” 
& writes a friend of Canadian Club visiting 
in Italy. “Rival sections of the town of Siena 
used to meet dressed in armor and often stoned 
each other to death. That got too rough as a 
holiday sport, even for the Middle Ages. Since 
1253. they’ve raced horses instead. But it’s a 
rough, tough race where almost anything goes. 


2 “Before the race, 
standard bearers 
lead each town section 
in a dazzlingly colorful 
parade. The costumed 
paraders create a scene 
right out of the romantic 
Renaissance. 


3 “Lined with steel, the jockeys’ caps provide pro- 
tection as well as identification. For it’s a rule that 
rival riders can rain blows on each other with their 
fight their 
minutes the race is over 


whips. Spectators roar as the riders literally 
way around the arena. In a few 


... but not the excitement. 

~ ‘Bona fortuna, indeed!’ I replied, ‘for 
5 it’s my good fortune to be served my favor- 
ite whisky so far from home.’ That good fortune 
seems to follow me because I’ve found Canadian 
Club in so many far corners of the earth that I’m 
convinced it wins hands down as a world trav- 
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4" ‘For another 24 hours the whole 
population will celebrate in the 
streets,’ said my host that night, as we sat 
in his luxurious palazzo. ‘So let us celebrate 

. with Canadian Club. Bona fortuna!’ he 
added, lifting his glass. 


eler.” And here is the reason: Canadian Club is 
light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. 
You can stay with it all evening long, in cocktails 
before dinner, tall ones after. That’s what made 
Canadian Club the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Canadian Cll ™ 


MADE IN mM cannon 


ptr} 4 WALKER 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc.. Peoria. Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky ON A nrant 





Noted angler ANDREA L. HAMMER agrees: 
“In fishing—and in cigarettes too— 
EXPERIENCE IS THE BEST TEACHER! ”’ 


f i SMILE OF VICTORY— 
CFF PALM BEACH —Andrea Hammer has hooked é # Back on shore, Mrs. 
a big one...and the battle begins. Here she 1 ~ : ] Hammer lights a Camel 
gives him line as he jumps and tailwalks. 4 and poses with her 
trophy. Like so many 
smokers, Mrs. Hammer 
has tried several differ- 
ent brands of cigarettes 
-—and compared. Camels 
suit her best! 


MORE PEOPLE ARE SMOKING CAMELS THAN EVER BEFORE! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


INTO THE BOAT—after a 40-minute bat- 
tle. This blue-and-silver beauty measured 
seven feet ten inches. It’s another hand- 
some catch for Mrs. Hammer... an en- 
thusiastic angler for several seasons. 


ITH smoker after smoker who has tried 
different brands of cigarettes — and com- CAMELS ARE 
pared them for mildness, coolness, and flavor — THE ‘CHOICE OF 
Camels are the “choice of experience”! And no ; * EXPERIENCE’ 
wonder! For Camels are made from choice tobac- < WITH ME TOO. 
cos, properly aged and expertly blended. = SO MILD'AND 
Try Camels yourself. Make your own compari- 
son — in your “T-Zone”— that’s T for Taste and 
T for Throat. Let your taste give you the good 'VE LEARNED 
news on Camel’s rich, full flavor. Let your throat FROM 
report on Camel’s cool-smoking mildness. See if seiner 
CAMELS SUIT ME 
Camels don’t suit your “’T-Zone” to a “T.” 


Let your T-Zone’tell you wel 


Stor Taste.. 
$ise tect ... 


that’s your proving 
ground for any 
' : cigarette. See if 
'. Camels don’t suit 
“your "T-Zone” 
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According to a attewwide survey: 


More Doctors smoke Camels Three leading independent 
research organizations asked 

113,597 doctors what ciga- 

rette they smoked. The brand 

than any other cigarette named most was Camel! 





